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The Symbol of the Finest in 
Upholstery Leather 


CRITERION LEATHERS are made from the finest 
cattle hides obtainable throughout the world and 
are finished with only the best of materials. The 
result is a finish which is waterproof, lightproof 
and serviceable. 


The forty-seven leathers included in this line not 
only offer you a wide selection of color and quality 
but the ultimate in durability as well. 


In considering leathers be assured that the 
“Criterion Line’ will meet your demand for qual- 
ity and durability and will give you the SERvIcE, 
STANDARDIZATION, SELECTION and SATISFACTION 
that you require. 


LACKAWANNA LEATHER COMPANY 


925 GRAND AVENUE 
HACKETTSTOWN, New JERSEY 
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Learn to Sell Better in 1933 


A New Year’s Message by a Successful Salesman 


When I was asked to write this 
message the President said to me, 
“We've spent more than $10,000,- 
000 in advertising and all the copy 
has been written by Agency experts 
—but I want to make a radical de- 
parture from established practice. 
I want a trained salesman who has 
made good and kept going profit- 
ably during the last three years, to 
tell his fellow salesmen in his own 
words his ‘slant’ on the require- 
ments for future sales success for 
the benefit of readers of Tue 
AMERICAN SALESMAN.” 


So that’s how I came to be elected for 
this job and here’s what I’ve got to say: 

We salesmen are a peculiar type. We 
have a world of confidence in ourselves— 
which is as it should be—but sometimes 
we carry this self-confidence of ours a 
little too far. So much so that we are very 
apt to close our minds to progress and 
attribute diminishing results to every con- 
ceivable circumstance except where the 
blame really lies to the largest extent— 
which is ourselves. 


I'll bet that there isn’t a salesman living 
who at some time or another when he gets 
one of the regular letters from the boss 
urging him to greater activity, has not 
thought—if he hasn’t said—“Why doesn’t 
he give me some brass tack information 
that I can use to go out and make more 
sales.” 


And that’s not just fair to the sales- 
manager—that’s not really his function. 
His job is to pound home the selling 
points of his particular Lines. You can’t 
expect him to train you in the funda- 
mentals of salesmanship. 


And you can’t learn these essential prin- 
ciples solely through your own experience. 
It’s true that over a period of years a 















salesman will develop a certain techni =] 
But it’s the long way around and né¥ 

wholly successful because “going it alone 
you are never able to define the fu 
mental successful selling principle 
simply for the reason that not know 
them, you can’t recognize them. 


No man engaged in selling needs to¥bej 
told very much about the real rig J 
nities the selling field offers for the nékt 
decade. From now on, as B. C. For®e 
and every competent authority emphati 
cally states, the salesman is going to #e* 
King if he is equipped to cope with con 


fess it’s just what I did and I know th 

as a result I’ve been able to not only ke 
well in the running but I’m all set to get 
mine in the new order of things. Heres 
what I did: I swallowed my pride ag 
got some real sales training and I went 
Salesmanship Headquarters to get it. 


I started by sending for the two free 
booklets published by the National Sales- 
men’s Training Association—“The Key 
to Master Salesmanship” and “Mistakes 
Commonly Made in Selling.” Believe me 
they opened my eyes. They showed me 
very conclusively that salesmen are 
“made” not “born” and that it was 
possible to get a real training in the fun- 
damental principles of the selling process 
that must—and do— underlie all success- 
ful selling. So I took a chance. I started 
training myself for successful selling and 
it’s brought me returns beyond my fondest 
expectations. 


If you are really serious in your deter- 
mination to get your full share of the 
selling rewards awaiting the trained com- 
petent salesman, send for these free book- 
lets today. No obligation. A post card 
will do, or print your name and address 
in the margin and send to THe Nationa 
SaLesMEN’s Tratnino Association, Dept. 
A. S. 60, 21 West Elm Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. (Adv.) 

















THE DARTNELL SALES 


SERVICE FOR 1933 





mMRESENT conditions indicate that the most urgent 
problem confronting business in 1933 will be the prob- 
lem of selling. Selling costs are still too high. The 
turnover of salesmen is still too high. The tendency to 
“get along somehow” with ineffectual sales methods is 
still too great. The Dartnell Service for Sales Execu- 
tives gives you the benefit of the experience of 3,000 
} others, who are meeting these problems successfully. 
This experience comes to you in weekly releases, boiled 
§ down for quick reading and organized for reference use. 


Five Helpful, Practical Features 


WEEKLY CONFIDENTIAL LETTER: 
¢ Mailed every Saturday advising you 
of new activities; changes in policy: results 
secured from experimental campaigns; 
advanced tips on sales data you may find 
helpful, with loose-leaf exhibits, sample 
letters, etc. These exhibits are arranged 
for reference filing in tabbed guides. 


WEEKLY Curppines: Articles from 
¢ leading magazines and publications of 
special interest to sales executives, many 
of them semiconfidential in nature, repro- 
duced by a special process and sent to you 
for reading and filing. In these days when 
subscription lists have been cut to the 
core, this feature should prove particu- 
larly valuable. 


WEEKLY News-BuLLeETIN For SALEs- 

¢ MEN: Four-page illustrated bulletin, 
with the front page blank for your person- 
ally typed message and miniature news- 
paper on the inside spread: Gives your 


salesmen the “bright spots” in the news 
and provides them with the experience of 
thousands of other successful men who 
have their chins up and their feet moving. 


Montuiy Sates Promotion FEa- 
* TURE: Such as a complete study of 
leading American sales organizations; 
plans and methods used by numerous 
companies to meet some specific sales 
roblem; collection of letters to salesmen; 
ideas for stopping the waste of dealer 
helps, etc. Next release a complete 1933 
Sales Promotion Calendar. 


MontTuiy Report on SALES Man- 
* AGEMENT Practices: Typical sub- 
jects covered by these reports: Compen- 
sating Salesmen; Training New Salesmen; 
Salesmen’s Automobile Expense Prac- 
tices; Premium Plans for Increasing Sales; 
Study of Salesmen’s Report Forms; Plans 
for Getting Back Lost Customers, etc. 
These are typewritten reports. 


Sent TO SALES MANAGERS ON APPROVAL for one month, with the under- 
standing that material may be returned at the end of 30-day trial period 
for full credit. Price of the complete Service, $6 a month. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
400 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 





Published monthly by Dartnell Publications, Inc., 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 


Subscription price $1.00 a year. Entered as se 
the post office at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 8, 1879. Volume 3, Number 1. 
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AMERICAN. 


Show Your Colors— 
Wear This Pin! 


EPRECIATED foreign currencies, coupled with con- 
D certed drives in other countries against American 

trade, has brought a challenge to America. It is now 
the duty of every American consumer to BUY American. It 
is the duty of every American merchant to SELL American. 
And it is the duty of every American salesman to see that 
they do. Only through the concerted efforts of buyers and 
sellers alike can the American market be saved for American 
labor, American manufacturers and American salesmen. 


To awaken a million American salesmen to the urgency of 
the situation, and to enlist and obtain their active support in 
the campaign now under way to “Buy American,” the pub- 
lishers of this magazine have organized the League of Ameri- 
can Salesmen. It is a nonpartisan, nonprofit army of salesmen 
who believe with us that the first duty of an American sales- 
man is to protect American labor and to restore American 
prosperity by keeping foreign junk out of the American 
market. 


There are no dues connected with membership in this 
league. The entire expense will be borne by the publishers of 
this magazine. Any salesman is eligible to membership re- 
gardless of where he was born, or his citizenship. The only 
requirement is that he must pledge himself to promote ag- 
gressively the sale of American made products, and to dis- 
courage the sale of foreign made products, especially products 
made by pauper labor and brought into this country over our 
protective tariff walls on the backs of a depreciated currency. 
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Membership buttons, bearing the official insignia of the 
League, will be issued to every salesman who proves that he 
is in earnest by (a) selling an order for American products in 
competition with low-priced foreign merchandise, (b) per- 
suading some retail or wholesale dealer against carrying 
foreign products, (c) persuading a clerk or retail salesman 
that he should not recommend foreign made products, (d) 
convincing any American merchant that he should display and 
advertise only American brands, (e) influencing a consumer 
to “buy American” or (f) any action taken to increase sales 
of American made products at the expense of competitive 
products from abroad. 


It is not the thought that the League of American Salesmen 
should be destructive in its outlook. It recognizes the im- 
portance of international trade as a factor in world peace and 
prosperity. But the present situation has been forced upon us. 
It is depriving thousands of jobs. It is forcing down prices. 
It is closing one factory after another. It is sending millions of 
our money abroad. It is a pistol pointed straight at the heart 
of your job. It is your fight. Join the League today. Do some- 
thing to keep foreign junk out of this country. Put yourself 
definitely, squarely on record. Tell us what you have done— 
so we can tell others. Earn the right to wear the League honor 
pin, illustrated on preceding page. The illustration is approxi- 
mately twice actual size. 


J. C. ASPLEY, Publisher 
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When the Books 
Are Closed 


for 1932, will your page show 
a profit or a loss? 


Sales ideas put into your 
work are the biggest factor 
in today’s profits, and it is 
to bring you the latest ideas 
being used currently by most 
successful salesmen that this 
magazine is printed. 


The February issue will be 
especially prepared to show 
hew salesmen are success- 
fully meeting present-day 
conditions. 


There’s a handy subscription 
blank on the last page. Use 
it now. The subscription 
price is only one dollar a 
year. 





J.C. Asprtey, Publisher 


Editorial Associates 
Ben H. Briscoe 


Joun L. Scorr Epwin H. SHanxs 


Evoene Wuirmore, Editor 


Roy W. Jounson 


Advertising Manager, J. D. McLavucHutn 


Dartnell Publications, Inc., 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A. 
New York Office, 400 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Press Comment 


CrepiT AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT—“‘No business man can un- 
derstand sales and advertising fully 
and completely without reading this 
splendid volume.” 


ss © 


New York Eveninc Post—“ This 
book is at once a business biography 
and a sales doctrine . . . an inter- 
esting and instructive book.”’ 


*- + * 


Barron’s—THE NATIONAL Fi- 
NANCIAL WEEKLY—‘‘Sales ezecu- 
tives who feel the pressure of selling 
conditions in hard times should find 
valuable suggestions.” 





A Better Job 
Is Waiting 


for the go-getting salesman who in addi- 
tion to being a dependable producer of 
business, possesses executive ability and 
perspective. | 


Here is a book that will help you to devel- 
op sales perspective. It lays bare for you 
the thinking and sales policiesof America’s 
great sales genius— John H. Patterson, 
founder of the National Cash Register 
Company — the man who trained more 
successful sales executives than any other. 


“The Sales Strategy of John H. Patterson” 


Written by Roy W. Johnson and Russell 
Lynch. Interesting, human, practical, help- 
ful. 344 pages, 6x9 inches, 33 illustrations. 


Typical Chapters 


The first requirement of a good sales executive 

Making the organization drive itself 

A new sales technique is born 

Helping salesmen over the closing hazard 

The four steps to organized thinking \ 
Five rules for keeping up sales in a panic year 
Importance of right mental attitude 


Price on Approval $3.50 


A copy of this book will be sent to any responsible 
person on approval; pay for or return it in 10 days. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 RAvVENSwoop AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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The Salesman 
Who Put Over 
Roosevelt 


Jim Farley ran 

the Roosevelt 
Campaign on .. 
the same plan 2 
he used as a 
salesman 


By EUGENE WHITMORE 


the New York offices of the United 

States Gypsum Company was closed. 
It was during the noon hour. Somebody, 
thinking it empty, walked in only to be 
greeted by the voice of a man who was 
apparently making a speech to the empty 
chairs. 

Backing out the visitor inquired of 
somebody nearby what was going on in James A. Fariey shows off his com- 
the empty room. mission that makes him an honorary 

“Oh that’s just Jim Farley rehearsing Colonel on the staff of Governor (Alfalfa 
a speech he expects to make before the Bill) Murray of Oklahoma 
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Te door to the conference room in 
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Elk’s lodge up in Rockland county. You 
know Jim is Exalted Ruler of the Elks at 
Haverstraw and he has to make the 
Memorial speech this year.” 

The speech which Farley was rehears- 
ing must have been a ringing success for 
one of his friends declares that he made 
the same speech for years thereafter! 

Whether he did make the same speech 
for several years thereafter, and whether 
it was, as claimed, his maiden effort at 
speech making is not known, but it helped 
launch Farley on a career that has brought 
him to the attention of the nation; that 
made him Athletic Commissioner of New 
York state and that finally made Presi- 
dent-elect Roosevelt publicly state that 
Jim Farley had more to do with his 
election than any other man. 

People everywhere look upon Farley 
as the man who “made” President-elect 
Roosevelt. Farley himself is quick to deny 
this compliment, and quick to assert that 
whatever success did come his way as a 
president-maker was due to his use of the 
same principles he used for many years 
as a gypsum salesman. 


A Great Letter Writer 


Starting with the U. S. Gypsum Com- 
pany as a sales and credit correspondent 
Farley learned early in life that the 
ability to write a good letter was a major 
asset to any man in business. “He was 
always a volume man,” declared one of 
his associates who worked with him in the 
office. “He could write more letters in 
one day than any man I ever saw.” 

We will hear more about Farley’s let- 
ter-writing ability later. 

Having proved such a whiz at letter- 
writing Farley was promoted and turned 
loose on the building material dealers of 
New York City as a salesman. It was at 
this point that Farley’s flair for making 
friends began to be valuable to him. He 
was a good salesman. He built up a loyal 
list of dealers. As one of his former asso- 
ciates told me, “If a man likes you he 





' will usually find some way to do business 


with you. And Farley’s dealers liked him.” 

Although he was always rated as a 
hard-working, reliable salesman, invari- 
ably able to turn in a good share of busi- 
ness Farley’s greatest feats of salesman- 
ship were often devoted to politics. His 
home was in Rockland County, New York 
—a Republican county if there ever was 
one. Farley started out to turn the county 
into the Democratic column. That he did 
it was a great tribute to his ability. 

Always a great story-teller Big Jim’s 
booming voice naturally attracted many 
friends; as far back as 1912 he was looked 
upon as a leader of the Democratic party 
in his home county. About twenty years 
ago he was elected town clerk of Stony 
Point, a job he held until 1919. 





PresipENT-ELECT Roosevelt talks over 
policies with the salesman who “made” 
him, and helped elect him 


He became a great friend of Al Smith 
and was instrumental in rolling up a fine 
vote for Smith in 1918. He was appointed 
Port Warden of New York by Smith— 
a $5,000 a year job that necessitated com- 
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PxHoTO BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


paratively little work. After he received 
the appointment Farley saw that the job 
was purely a political plum and did a 
characteristic thing. He told the gover- 
nor that the job of being port warden 
didn’t interest him—that it was a useless 
job—a waste of taxpayers’ money. As a 
result of his honesty Smith suggested to 
the legislature that the job be abolished. 

In a town like New York where every- 
body seems to have his hand out is it any 
wonder that this brand of honesty won 
friends and admirers for Farley? You 
would travel a long distance before you 





PHOTO BY ACME 

Waitin letters to people who could 
swing votes was one of the methods used 
by Farley in building up the popularity 
of President-elect Roosevelt 


found many politicians who would turn 
down a $5,000 job where the most ardent 
work consisted of signing the pay roll! 

It was this type of square shooting that 
enabled Farley to hold his business as 
a salesman in the most competitive mar- 
ket on earth; it was his ability to make 
friends that brought bad dreams to rivals. 

There is a story told about Farley’s 
persistency, and another about his honesty 
that seems to shed a lot of light on the 
man’s essential character and ability. 
When Al Smith and Publisher William 
Randolph Hearst became bitter enemies 
there were almost no New York Demo- 
crats reckless enough to insist on Al’s 
candidacy. But Farley thought Smith was 
the man and nothing could stop him from 
making a fight for Smith for governor. 

Finally when Smith announced that he 
would run someone asked him how he had 
decided to run in the face of such power- 
ful opposition. “I had to do it to pacify 
Farley,” Smith declared. “He was at my 
home waiting for me in the morning. At 
lunch time he would turn up at the truck- 
ing company’s office; in the middle of the 
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afternoon he would call me up. Why the 
man haunted me.” 

When Al Smith was elected for Gover- 
nor of New York the second time Farley 
was elected to the Assembly, which is 
what New Yorkers call their legislature. 
Here he continued to boost for the Demo- 
crats and to build up his acquaintance- 
ship. He continued his work as a salesman 
for the Gypsum company until 1923, when 
he was made sales manager for another 
concern in the same line. 


“Pigheaded As They Come” 


Later he organized his own building 
supply company, and has brought great 
success to it, having merged it with a 
number of other companies. “If Jim Far- 
ley has any money he made every cent of 
it from his business, because he’d never 
take a dime from any other source,” de- 
clared a man who has been both an asso- 
ciate and a competitor of Farley’s for 
many years. 

Now here comes the other story about 
Farley and his rugged honesty. After he 
was appointed to the Boxing Commission 
—a job without a salary—he made several 
rulings that cost a certain fight manager 
considerable prestige and profit. But 
that fight manager said, “He’s as pig- 
headed as they come, once he gets his 
min. -c on something. But there ain’t 
no doubt that he’s as honest as any man 
in the state, or in the world, for that 
matter.” 

There can be little doubt that he made 
a huge success of running the Boxing 
Commission—or the State Athletic Com- 
mission as it is officially known. He be- 
came one of the best known and best 
liked men in New York City and New 
York State. People say he knew more men 
than any other man in the state with the 
possible exception of Al Smith himself. 

Farley declares that in politics he uses 
the same principles he used in selling 
gypsum—he never forgets a face or a 
name, he always asks about the prospect’s 


or the voter’s folks back home, and he al- 
ways has something to say that makes 
them know he remembers all about them. 

As his fame grew he was appointed 
secretary and then chairman of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee. After the 1928 
election he apparently became convinced 
that Al Smith’s chances for the Presi- 
dency were remote. Then he began to 
boom Roosevelt for the candidacy. 

One of the first things he did was a 
typical salesmanlike act. He began build- 
ing up a mailing list of influential people 
throughout the country and started “sell- 
ing” Roosevelt to them. He wrote as many 
as four hundred letters a day to people 
in all parts of the country. Long before 
the other candidates began to stop blush- 
ing and stuttering when their names were 
mentioned as potential presidential can- 
didates Farley had the nucleus of an or- 
ganization linked up and boosting for 
Roosevelt. 


Selling a Candidate 


Then he went on his famous western 
trip where he traveled thirty thousand 
miles in six weeks, visiting a town or more 
a day, making speeches, writing letters 
and meeting people. When he returned to 
New York he wrote to some one man in 
every town he had visited and asked for 
a complete list of every man and woman 
he had met in that town. Back came these 
names to go on his correspondence list. 
Farely flooded them with letters, mostly 
about Roosevelt, each letter accompany- 
ing a Roosevelt picture. Six or seven 
thousand people received personal letters 
from Farley. He organized the campaign, 
sent out half a million pieces of Roosevelt 
literature, and made thousands of long- 
distance telephone calls. 

Working from eighteen to twenty hours 
a day Farley put on a campaign that 
might have revived the building industry 
had he still been selling gypsum. No detail 
was overlooked. 


When the (Continued on page 57) 





NATIONAL 
Advertising to 


Promote the 
Buy American 
Campaign 





“Buy American” Campaign 


Sweeps Country 


“ ‘Made-in-America’ Christmas Pres- 

ents” in the last issue of Tue 
AMERICAN SALESMAN requests have been 
received from companies in widely vary- 
ing lines of business asking for reprints 
to send to their salesmen. The California 
Retail Hardware Association has under- 
taken an aggressive campaign to promote 
the sale of American products in that 
area. The Saturday Evening Post has 
published a feature article on that sub- 
ject, which every salesman should read. 
A “Made-in-America” Club has been or- 
ganized in Chicago to promote the, “Made- 
in-the-U. S. A.” movement with radio 
broadcasts. 


So the publication of the article 


National advertisers advise us that the 
central theme of their advertising for the 
near term will be to urge American con- 
sumers to buy American goods and help 
American workers to keep their jobs. It 
won’t be long before every magazine and 
newspaper that you pick up will be well 
sprinkled with advertisements, just like 
the one above, which appeared in an ex- 
tensive list of newspapers during Novem- 
ber. “Work—or unemployment? Honest 
values—or shoddy goods? High standards 
of living—or low? These are the things 
you decide when you choose between cheap 
foreign-made goods and quality goods of 
American manufacture.” That will be the 
keynote of these campaigns. 


[11] 
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You can help to carry forward this 
movement, to your own profit and benefit, 
by not only urging your friends and cus- 
tomers to “Buy American” but by point- 
ing out to every retail dealer whom you 
call upon the mistake he is making by 
showing foreign made goods in his store, 
much less trying to sell them. It is not 
just a case of keeping American workers 
out of jobs, but where is a merchant going 
to land if he fills in his stock with foreign 
merchandise on the eve of a wave of 
public resentment against any product 
that is not made in the U. S. A.? Not 
only will his store be singled out and 
branded as unpatriotic, but he will have 
to take losses which he need not take if 
he confines his stock to home products. 


How the Campaign Started 


This campaign to “Sell American” as 
well as “Buy American” was suggested 
to American sales executives last May by 
Dartnell. In an article entitled: “An 
Answer to ‘Buy British,’ ‘Buy Irish,’ ‘Buy- 
Anything-but-American’ Campaigns” the 
publisher of this magazine said: “We do 
not blame these people for advertising 
with might and main to promote the sales 
of products made in their own country. 
On the contrary we commend their 
patriotism. But these campaigns, plus the 
depreciated currencies of most of these 
countries, and in the case of France the 
use of the quota system in admitting im- 
ports, have the effect of curtailing the 
purchases of American products in these 
countries. Our only defense is to replace 
the business we lose that way, by getting 
a large share of the business these 
countries do in the United States. So it 
might not be out of order to consider a 
campaign to not merely get consumers to 
‘Buy American’ but to get salesmen and 
clerks to ‘Sell American.’ ” 

The suggestion is already bearing fruit 
in unexpected directions. It is beginning 
to dawn on our British cousins, for ex- 
ample, that this is a game at which two 


can play, and that perhaps a little less 
noise about: “Buying British” might be 
a good thing for the sale of British prod- 
ucts overseas. We quote from The Bare 
Aspect published monthly in London: 
“The ‘Buy British’ campaign, for which 
we British taxpayers have paid millions 
of pounds during the last few years, has 
actually cost England hundred of millions 
in lost export trade. Some day the people 
will wake up and discover this. Our ex- 
ample has been followed by most other 
countries in the world. Recently I heard 
a broadcast from France to the effect that 
no Frenchman was loyal who bought 
foreign goods. ‘Buy Indian Goods’ in 
India has ruined Lancashire. We get 
nothing in the place of the Indian cotton 
trade we lose.” 


Boycotting U. S. Merchandise 


The sooner other European nations 
realize their mistake in boycotting Ameri- 
can products, the better it will be for 
international trade and prosperity. But 
so long as these countries keep up the 
clamor, the only thing American business 
can do is to fight back with the weapons 
they have handed us. Since our market is 
so much greater than British, French or 
Japanese markets we are fighting with 
might as well as right on our side. Under 
ordinary conditions we could afford to 
ignore this world boycott, but with 
foreign exchange in some countries off 
as much as 50 per cent, the protection 
normally offered by the tariff is nulli- 
fied. If nothing is done about it, it won’t 
be long before the whole world will 
be dumping their surplus into our home 
market at ruinous prices. American 
salesmen must take the situation into their 
own hands. And that is just what one 
million of them are doing. 

And in doing it they are helping other 
American workers to hold their jobs and 
buy the products they sell. And in doing 
it they are building a better country, in 
which to live and work. 


Honor Buttons for Every 


American Salesman 


The publishers of this 
magazine, as sponsors of 
this “Sell American” cam- 
paign are especially inter- 
ested in seeing the move- 
ment spread to every busi- 
ness faced with tariff difficulties. We be- 
lieve that a well directed, aggressive 
campaign at this time will largely 
counteract any later effect of tariff 
changes. It will make it feasible to lower 
the tariff without closing down plants and 
throwing American workmen and sales- 
men out of their jobs. We want your help 
in this important undertaking. 

Write and tell us what you have done 
to convince merchants that they should 
not only “Buy American” but that they 


AMERICAI 


should “SELL AMERI- 
CAN.” By that we mean 
that business men should 
demand of their clerks that 
they show American-made 
products first, and foreign- 
made products only when necessary. 
They should do this as their contribution 
to making more jobs for American work- 
men; more sales for American salesmen. 

To every reader of THe AMERICAN 
SaLesmANn who will write us a letter men- 
tioning one specific thing he has done to 
promote the sale of American goods, we 
will send without charge one of the honor 
buttons illustrated in this page, indicat- 
ing that you are a member of The League 
of American Salesmen. 





Sicn the Pledge—Wear the button as evidence that you are doing your share to 
provide more work for American workers by encouraging the sale of American made 
products in preference to foreign made merchandise 
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Photo courtesy The Pullman Company 


“I wanted to climb into a nice 
warm Pullman and ride into 
New York and have a big time 
over the week-end. But the 
minute I was aboard the train 
I had a hunch that I should 
have made that last call 
on the best prospect I had 
in New Haven.” 





I Caught 


The true story of a sales- 
man who worked all week 
without one order and 
then stopped when one 
was right in his hand 


EW England in February. It 
seemed as if it had been snowing 
for months. I thought the sun had 

gone on a permanent leave of absence. 
Cloudy, smoky, the skies hung low and 
forbidding. 

I had just come up from a glorious 
vacation in Texas where the sun had 
shone every day for weeks. There, in the 
midst of tropical palms and the gorgeous 


poinsettias, underneath brilliant blue 
skies and billowy white clouds that 
floated whimsically overhead, winter 


seemed like a half-forgotten bad dream. 

On my return trip St. Louis seemed 
cold and forbidding. Chicago was blustery 
and street lights were turned on in mid- 
day. New York seemed a little more 
cheerful, but by the time I reached Bos- 
ton it seemed as if there was no sun- 
shine left. 

The dark days depressed me. Wading 
through knee-deep snow was torture after 
weeks of warm, dry air in southern Texas. 
My firm had sent me to New England 
on a sort of test trip. They had offered 
to increase my salary if I closed a cer- 
tain amount of business. On top of that 
I was to have a commission on all orders 
closed. I was selling advertising in a 
hardware magazine. 

1 called on several prospects in Boston. 
Business was almost at a standstill. Early 
in 1922 business was still hesitant after 
the big shake-up we had in 1920 and 
1921. In those days we thought the 1920- 
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the Train But Left a 
Big Order Behind 


By JOHN M. GARTH 


21 depression was something terrible. 
Even then there were business men who 
couldn’t believe that business would re- 
cover in four or five years, just as there 
are business men now who can’t see any- 
thing but gloom ahead. 

On every hand factories were closed. 
Men in the hardware business thought 
they had been particularly hard hit. I 
have never been able to decide whether it 
was gloomy weather or the gloomy atti- 
tude of my prospects that seemed to take 
all the life and energy out of me. I 
couldn’t stand up on my hind legs and 
fight for business to save my life. I drew 
goose eggs on every call I made in 
Boston. 


Salem Was a Washout 


From Boston I went to Salem. That pall 
of gloom still hung overhead. It seemed 
to me as if every house in Salem looked 
older than the eternal hills. I drew an- 
other goose egg in Salem. 

From Salem I visited one or two other 
little towns in Massachusetts—dirty, be- 
grimed, smoky little towns utterly devoid 
of a speck of beauty of any kind. Huge, 
gaunt factories, some of them abandoned, 
ghostly looking cadavers of buildings with 
window after window punched out. I 
didn’t scratch my order book in any of 
these towns. 

In Worcester I tried to rally my nerve 
and backbone to put up a fight for busi- 
ness. Two prospects there waved their 


hands at idle factories and talked as if 
advertising was some wicked luxury which 
might be indulged in only after many 
years had passed. 

By this time I had forgotten all the 
lovely beauty of New England in spring. 
The previous spring I had made a trip 
through New England, enjoying every 
step of the entire trip. But in the dead of 
winter, with deep snow underfoot, and 
more falling every minute, the previous 
spring seemed as if it might be a memory 
from some former incarnation. I hated 
New England. Just a lot of hard-headed 
Yankees who had robbed my southern 
ancestors of their slaves and ruined their 
plantations. 


I Joined the Gloom Club 


In this gloomy mood everything went 
wrong. Hotel food had no flavor. It 
seemed as if every room in which I slept 
was just over a railroad track. I failed 
to click in Hartford, and went on to 
New Britain where I made the rounds of 
the building hardware factories, getting 
a cold shoulder nearly everywhere. I’ve 
always thought that I had made up my 
mind that New Englanders were a cold 
race of calculating stiff-necks, and think- 
ing that in advance I found them to be 
exactly that way. 

In New Britain I met a man who had 
once traveled the endless prairies of the 
middle west. He was such a good scout. 
I enjoyed my chat with him and decided 
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that only people who had grown up a 
thousand miles west or south of the bleak 
and rocky hills of New England had a 
drop of human blood in their veins. 

The hotel in New Britain was a night- 
mare. I never bothered to learn that most 
experienced travelers went on to Hart- 
ford rather than spend the night in New 
Britain. I sat up in a cold room and wrote 
a letter to the publisher of a hotel guide 
bawling him out -for listing the name of 
the hotel where I was stopping. I think I 
referred to it as a wagon yard. Doubtless 
there are good hotels there now, and 
there may have been then, but the one 
I stayed in was the worst I ever en- 
countered. 

Friday afternoon I went on to New 
Haven. I had a long list of prospects 
there. My first call was on Sargent and 
Company. There I met a very nice fellow 
whose good nature and courtesy cheered 
me somewhat. But I couldn’t sell him 
anything. At the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company the man I wanted to see 
was away. 


Another Grouch Hit Me 


At the Taft Hotel I had a row with 
the clerk over rates. I stayed awake all 
night wishing the hotel would burn to the 
ground or that an automobile truck 


would hit that clerk. I was looking for , 


something to get mad at, to complain 
about or to fight over. I was as pleasant 
as a gila monster; as amiable as a hyena. 

Saturday morning the sun came out. 
The snow was melting rapidly; the air 
was cold and clear, even invigorating. I 
made one call, failed to click and started 
to call on the Marlin Firearms Corpo- 
ration. As I walked along in that melting 
snow, on slippery streets I decided in ad- 
vance that Marlin was a poor prospect. 
I conjured up all manner of reasons why 
it wouldn’t..pay to. call on Marlin. 1 
figured that. they ‘had, like other muni- 
tion manufacturers. lost a lot of money 
since. the Armistice,: that: they wouldn’t 


be interested in any advertising whatever. 
Well before I had walked more than 
two or three blocks I was convinced that 
no one on earth could sell Marlin any- 
thing. And besides, I told myself it was 
Saturday morning. No one wanted to see 
an advertising salesman on Saturday. I 
kept thinking how nice it would be to 
crawl in a nice warm Pullman ride to 
New York, call up my girl and arrange 
a grand celebration on Saturday night. 
It would make me forget this terrible 
week in bleak and gloomy New England. 
I stopped in at an old wooden hotel that 
is just across the streei from the rail- 
road station, inquired about trains to New 
York. The next one left at 11 o’clock. 
With my conscience telling me to call 
on Marlin, and with certain knowledge 
that I should call on them, I decided to 
rush back to the Taft, check out and 
catch that next train to New York. I 
just made the train. The minute I got 
on and it started I had a hunch that I 
had pulled a boner. After it was too late 
Marlin began to take on new importance. 
I felt sure that I could have sold them. 
I felt sheepish about going in to New 
York and admitting that I had been 
skunked for an entire week, calling on 
some of the most important hardware 
manufacturers in America. 


A Nice, Warm Pullman! 


But I kidded myself out of these 
thoughts, thinking of the good time I’d 
have in New York over the week-end. 
The bright lights drew me to them like 
a lamp draws a moth. One big celebra- 
tion over the week-end would put me in 
shape to make a killing in Philadelphia 
the following week. Forget Marlin. For- 
get New England. 

Over the week-end, with its round of 
entertainment, shows, dinners and good 
times the thought of that neglected call 
in New Haven kept recurring to me. I 
wished that I had at least gone through 
the motion of (Continued on page 59) 





One look at the gay coats might convince us that these fellows were going to a 
circus parade; but another look and we see that they are delivering Quaker Oats 


Around the World with 


Quaker Oats Salesmen 


as told to a staff writer 
By C. C. COLDREN, vice president 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 


where created. But before they are interested in 


Quaker Oats are sold the everyday Quaker Oats our own salesmen must 


[: many foreign countries 


processes of getting the foods into create the demand. 
stores, or what passes for stores, are It is in this demand-creating work that 
handled by brokers or commission agents our salesmen are most valuable to our 
who perform all the routine duties of company. Every country presents a dif- 


selling—after 


the 


demand 


has 


been ferent and at times thoroughly puzzling 
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problem. Here in the United States we 
eat Quaker Oats for breakfast. In other 
countries the people will have none of it 
for breakfast but relish it at a mid-after- 
noon meal—in the Malayian states, for 
example, where they eat four or five 
times a day, we found a mid-afternoon 
meal where Quaker Oats seemed to fit. 
In other countries the people eat it for 
the evening meal only. 


Quaker Oats for Dinner 


In finding a market for our products 
our salesmen have been forced to under- 
take some roundabout methods for in- 
troducing Quaker Oats. In the South 
American countries where the people eat 
a diet that is poorly balanced we had 
difficulty in winning a foothold until one 
of our salesmen hit on the idea of selling 
Quaker Oats through the drug stores. 
This came about because he observed 
that the people down there were great 
users of all manner of patent medicines. 
They are habitually running to the drug 
stores with complaints of headaches, in- 
digestion and all that sort of thing. 

Instead of going to the doctors they 
ask the druggist to recommend some- 
thing to relieve them. This salesman de- 
cided that the druggists would do well, 
in many cases, to recommend a change of 
diet. And Quaker Oats fitted admirably 
into their highly flavored and seasoned 
diet. So we obtained distribution in the 
drug stores. 

Then it was necessary to do something 
to hold this distribution and create a 
profitable business for our dealers. One 
of our men learned, from close observa- 
tion of the people, that even the small 
children were sent off to school in the 
morning with no more than a cup of 
strong coffee for breakfast. 

He decided that it would be a boon to 
the country if the school children were 
taught to eat Quaker Oats. Going to the 
minister of education he obtained permis- 
sion to conduct a series of tests in promi- 








Tue Quaker Oats display attracts a 
customer in an oriental store. Notice how 
the old man refuses to tuck in his shirt 


nent schools. This in itself was a fine job 
of salesmanship because nothing like this 
had ever been done in the schools of the 
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country. But he finally convinced the 
minister that the test would react to bring 
fame and credit to his administration and 
obtained a letter authorizing him to carry 
on the tests. 

Armed with this official letter he would 
approach a school superintendent, ar- 


range to serve hot Quaker Oats to every 
child in the school at about ten o’clock in 
the morning. The test would continue for 
thirty days. On starting he would engage 
a physician to weigh each child, have the 
weight witnessed by the school authori- 
ties. In two weeks the children would all 
be weighed again, and then once more at 
the end of the month. 

These feeding experiments never failed 
to add considerable weight to each child. 
And it improved their scholastic standing, 
for everybody knows that a well-nour- 
ished, healthy, strong child learns faster 
than a poorly nourished one. Over and 
over again our salesmen have arranged 
for and carried out these feeding experi- 
ments in South American schools. The 
facts from the experiments are used in 
advertising in a dignified manner, never 
exploiting the children in any way. This 
work has been helpful in building up our 
business throughout several South Ameri- 
can countries. 


Big Stores Sell Little Ones 


In China there are almost no wholesale 
houses as we know them in this country. 
The big stores sell to the next smaller 
stores, and the smaller stores sell to the 
still smaller ones. All this “wholesaling” 
is done on the smallest margin—a profit 
margin that most of our retailers or 
wholesalers would scorn. 

In China it is very difficult to reach the 
women. They do not read the newspapers, 
nor can we get them to attend lectures. 
But this is compensated for, in some 
measure, by the fact that the men order 
the food. Each morning the man of the 
house orders the day’s food by telling his 
man-servant what to buy. So we adver- 
tise in the newspapers to reach the men. 
In parts of China rice is little known as 
a food, the diet consisting largely of stews 
of various kinds. We have taught them to 
use Quaker Oats as a thickener for these 
stews. 

Recently one of our men in Japan com- 
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pleted a very successful campaign to ob- 
tain endorsements from people of high 
rank. Japan is made up of all manner of 
groups. They are social, political or eco- 
nomic. I suppose a better name for these 
groups would be clans. The leaders of 
these clans are highly respected and 
powerful men, exerting a tremendous 
amount of influence. One of our men went 
to many of these leaders, obtained a let- 
ter endorsing Quaker Oats and a photo- 
graph of the leader. These letters and 
photographs were compiled into a book 
which we gave away as a premium with 
cans of Quaker Oats, or sold outright. 
They are highly prized by the various 
members of the clans whose leaders are 
pictured in the books. It was one of the 
best pieces of sales material we ever pub- 
lished and has helped tremendously in 
promoting the sale of Quaker Oats. 

In India our sales problem is greatly 
complicated by the caste system which 


forbids a member of a lower caste speak- 
ing to a member of a higher caste. To 
overcome this we have Parsee demonstra- 
tors—people who are descendants of the 
Persians and who are not involved in the 
rigid caste system of India. These demon- 
strators, working in conjunction with our 
salesmen, hold lectures and demonstra- 
tions at all kinds of gatherings. They 
cook and serve Quaker Oats at many 
festivals and celebrations. But we can- 
not offer a dish of Quaker Oats to all 
and sundry who come to our booth. If 
we did that our booth would be wrecked 
in the rush! To overcome this we give out 
tickets to members of the higher classes, 
these tickets entitling them to a free 
serving of Quaker Oats at our booth. 
One of the finest sales made recently 
was started in India by one of our sales- 
men there. He wanted to induce the 
British army to include Quaker Oats 


in the army (Continued on page 58) 





Tuese good looking Japanese girls have just heard a lecture by the Quaker Oats 
man, who wears the white coat at the extreme right of the group 








New Sales Kit Paves Way 
to the Dotted Line 


—and takes a load off the 
salesman’s mind and back 





Tue hinged easel on this portfolio 
stands wp without being snap-fastened 
and you can put it in action instantly 


UT how did you know he was a 
B salesman?” asked a friend in a Pull- 
man car who had just shaken hands 
with a man who walked into the smoker. 
“Knew it the minute I grasped his 
hands—they are calloused from carrying 
a heavy sample case.” 
Yes sir! There was once a time when 


a man didn’t consider himself a good 
salesman until he had a sample case, brief 
case, or bag that was as heavy as an 
army mule-pack. 

The old-time sample case, cabin-bag, 
or black leather box that looked like a 
small suit case gave way to the brief 
case. For awhile everybody carried brief 
cases. But there was nothing brief about 
the time required to unbuckle them. Most 
brief case makers tried to doll up brief 
cases with more straps and buckles than 
they put on circus horse harness! Many 
a buyer thought up an air-tight excuse 
while a salesman wrestled with those old 
harness buckles they put on brief cases. 

Now a little metal contrivance that was 
once used by women as a dead-sure hook- 
up for plackets (the south exposure of 
an old-time dress was not complete with- 
out a placket) has put an end to all 
troubles in opening up a sample outfit. 

And what is even more important it 
has led to a revolution in the material 
salesmen carry around with them to show 
to buyers. 

The right name for this contrivance is 
the Talon fastener. Some of us call them 
zippers. Anyway we all know that they 
consist of a series of little metal claws 
that lock together with a vise-like grip. 
We see them everywhere—on golf bags, 
grips, overshoes, sweaters, jackets, bags 
and purses. 

In the past few years salesmen have 
learned that it isn’t necessary to fit them- 
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selves out like an army going to war 
when they build up their sample outfits 
or sales portfolios. 

Take the picture on page 21. It is an 
improved easel portfolio that doesn’t re- 
quire the aid of a Philadelphia lawyer and 
three small boys to set it up and fasten 
it in front of the buyer. With a hinged 
easel that stays put without a fastener 
this easel portfolio stands up in front 
of the buyer with no more preliminaries 
than are required in taking a telephone 
receiver off its hooks. 

Equipped with four rings the pages, 
when punched to fit the rings, lie flat, turn 
easily and are quickly removed when 
necessary. The older easel portfolios had 
to be unsnapped, folded over and then 
snapped down before the easel would 
stand up so this variety is a big improve- 
ment. It saves time at a point in the inter- 
view when split seconds are precious. 

Insurance salesmen the country over 
were once famous for the amount of 
papers they carried in their pockets. The 
old rate book usually fitted the hip 
pocket, or the overcoat side pocket in 





InNsuRANCE men find 
this special sales kit cuts 
wasted time in interviews 
and helps lead the pros- 
pect to the dotted line 


winter time. Then there usually was the 
inevitable “sample policy” which was 
drawn forth from a cavernous pocket in- 
side the coat. Like a magician pulling 
rabbits from a plug hat, the old-time in- 
surance man pulled out papers, exhibits, 
clipping, policies and contracts from one 
pocket after another. And often he had 
to stop and fumble through a collection 
of papers to find the right one. 

The kit illustrated on this page ends 
all this fuss and bother and untidiness. 
In the center of the kit is the standard 
ring equipment for holding the sheets of 
the main sales presentation. A pocket 
carries the rate book; another pocket is 
especially made for the reference book, 
or rating book on insurance companies, 
and still another pocket carries leaflets. 

On the opposite side from the three 
pockets the order forms, or contract 
blanks, are mounted on a pad for the pur- 
pose backed up by a stiff board to make 
it easy to write up the contract. There’s 
no fumbling for anything by the sales- 
man who carries this kit. And the entire 
kit opens or closes with the pull of a little 
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metal finger piece that never fails. 

There’s apparently no limit to the in- 
genuity of these new portfolio makers. An 
oil company found it necessary to carry 
bottles of oil samples. Everybody hates 
to carry bottles of liquids—unless on the 
way to a party—and salesmen are no ex- 
ception. Formerly this company’s sales- 
men carried a box-like sample kit that 
was heavy, clumsy, awkward. 

Seeing all these smart, light, under-arm 
portfolios the oil company experimented 
with new portfolios until one was worked 
out that did away with half the grief 
in selling its line. Pockets for the neces- 
sary bottles were sewed into one wing of 
the case; pockets for necessary literature 
and sales help were sewed into the other 
wing. In the center a ring binding equip- 
ment to carry the sales presentation and 
proposal was fitted. Now the salesman 
has everything right at hand, ready, 
orderly and minus all of the objection- 
able features of the old case. 

One of the cleverest sales portfolios we 
have seen in a coon’s age is the new one 
now going out to salesmen for the Liquid 


SeveraL bottles, a 
sales presentation and an 
order book and literature 
are provided for in this 
oil sales portfolio 


Carbonic Company. As you doubtless 
know this good company sells soda foun- 
tains, bottle washers (the bottle washer 
today is not the chief cook, but a huge 
machine) and other bottling machinery. 
Now, of course, no salesman could ever 
hope to carry a soda fountain around 
with him. Nor even a bottle-washing ma- 
chine. So the company had, for many 
years, furnished its salesmen with a great 
big heavy book of photographs of soda 
fountains and other equipment. Liter- 
ature, sales prices and other 
necessary information went out from time 
to time. These aids to selling were stuffed 
in pockets, in brief cases, or anywhere 
the salesman could find room for them. 

The result was that Liquid Carbonic 
salesmen had to depend a lot on their 
memories. With a long line, an item re- 
quiring a considerable investment on the 
part of the customer and much detail to 
be covered, the men had a complicated 
sales job. And the equipment furnished 
to sell it made the job even more com- 
plicated. 

R. H. Crane, now sales manager of the 


sheets, 
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One hundred and four illustrations are packed into this under-arm portfolio of 
Liquid Carbonic Company, and all are visibly indexed for lightning speed in finding 
what the salesman wants to show to his customer or prospect 


company, had been a salesman himself 
before he was elevated to the more re- 
sponsible job of managing the sales force. 
He knew how poorly the sales tools repre- 
sented the company’s remarkably fine 
line. So he set about the task of building 
a sales kit that would be an aid, not a 
hindrance to selling. 

It was necessary to include a lot of 
technical data, cross-section illustrations, 
illustrations of fountains, accessories and 
installations. So Mr. Crane turned to the 
visible index principle, new as far as we 
know in sales kits. Two visible index 
“trays” were adapted to fit into the sales 
kit. Now there are 104 different full size 


illustrations or exhibits, all visibly in- 
dexed so that the salesman can turn to 
them in a jiffy—less than a jiffy to be 
truthful—and display four different il- 
lustrations to the prospect at one time. 
The whole kit is carried easily under 
the arm, folds up instantly and closes 
with the magic Talon fastener. Photo- 
graphs or charts can be changed quickly 
and easily; all are protected; there are 
no dirty, stained, dog-eared or frayed 
pages. In place of a big man-killing book 
of photographs Liquid Carbonic sales- 
men now have a compact, light, sales 
portfolio that grabs and rivets the buyer’s 
attention to the business at hand. 
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Peel Off Those 


Price Blinders 


WO blocks south of the Dartnell offices is the plant of 

a radio manufacturer who can’t keep up with orders. 

He sells one of the highest priced radios on the market. 
Yet the demand is more than the factory can meet. 


] I asked Mr. Scott, the owner of this factory if he didn’t 
need some good salesmen. At this question a look of great 
pain crossed his genial countenance. “We’ve been all through 
that,” he exclaimed. “There isn’t a salesman anywhere who 
will believe that anybody will pay $166 for the cheapest set 
we make, much less $300, for our de luxe models. 





| “We don’t want any salesmen or any dealers. We sell 
entirely by mail, and we can sell all we make.” 


§] As I walked through his crowded factory I couldn’t see an 
idle machine. The place was so busy a bee hive would look 
like a tramps’ convention in comparison. 


§] I don’t know what the answer is except that Mr. Scott 
makes a mighty good radio receiver and knows how to make 
people want it. He employs no salesmen, uses advertising, 
letters and catalogs. He is convinced that salesmen are so 
hampered by their preconceived notions of price he will not 
entertain the idea of hiring a salesman. Who can blame him? 


{{ The country is full of people who think that only the 
cheapest items can be sold in this market. But there is a 
fortune awaiting every salesman who successfully challenges 
this idea. 

E. W. 
























Urging the adoption of a 
Standardized Code of Alibis 
for the use of alibi artists and 
their sales managers we sub- 
mit this recommendation for 
the careful consideration of all 
salesmen who have used, or 
contemplate using, any of 
the better known, thor- 
oughly standardized alibis. 


all fall back on a good old reliable 
alibi once every so often. There’s 
the never-failing, “It poured rain all day.” 
We have all used it occasionally when 
there was only a slight drizzle that 
wouldn’t keep us away from a football 
game, a duck hunt, or a golf game. 
Another good one is, “There was a 
circus in town today and all the buyers 
were out at the circus grounds.” That 
isn’t a bad one for use at least once in a 
summer, if the sales manager doesn’t 
stop to realize that the buyers probably 
went to the night show instead of the 
matinee. 
Now my idea is that we codify all 


4 ear no need to deny it. We 
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Let’s Put 


these alibis, just as if they were postal 
rules and regulations or passenger traffic 
rules such as the railroads use. 

With a code book in the hands of 
salesmen and sales managers everywhere 
#il a salesman would have to do when 
he has had an “off day” would be to 
look in the book, select a good sound 
alibi, one he hasn’t used for at least six 
months, put down the number, mail in 
his report. Thus, if on a bad Monday in 
January the salesman gets skunked, he 
can write, “Alibi No. 16,” mail in his 
report and forget it. When the sales 
manager gets the report he looks at his 
code book and sees that Alibi No. 16 is: 
“I had a terrible toothache. Face all 
swollen. Waited two hours in dentist’s 
office. Dentist said it was worst abscess 
he ever saw. Drilled and treated and 
pulled for two hours. Unable to work 
any more today.” 


Some Helpful Suggestions 


If any sales manager would object to 
such a perfect alibi he’s a hard-hearted 
brute, with ice water circulating in his 
veins where the blood ought to be. 

Here are my suggestions for the alibi 
code—just a few. Doubtless our readers 
can add to this collection until, in a few 
months, we can publish a complete code, 
indexed, cross-indexed, classified and 
numbered so that any possible alibi can 
be located at the mere turn of the thumb. 

1. (a) Rained all day, (b) snowed all 
day, (c) sleeted all day, (d) blinding 
blizzard raged all day. 

2. Was stuck in a mud hole on detour. 

3. Trains delayed on account of wash- 
out. 

4. Bus ran out of gas on road; lost 
two hours en route. 


5. (a) Had two blowouts, (b) had 





This Alibi Matter on a 


Business Basis 


three blowouts, (c) had four blowouts. 

6. Heavy fog delayed trains (buses) 
(my car). 

7. Had engine trouble. 

8. Rear-end trouble delayed me several 
hours. 

9. Involved in accident—police de- 
tained me as witness. 

10. Arrested for speeding—was going 
only 20 miles per hour. Lost two hours, 
getting case fixed. 


Just a Few Ideas 


These are but a few samples of 
weather and transportation alibis. They 
can be expanded and increased from 
time to time, including such quaint ones 
as, “Had nothing but a $100 bill to pay 
bridge toll and bridge tender had no 
change. Had to drive back fifty miles to 
get change and lost three hours.” 

Now come the health alibis. They are 
legion, but must not be overworked. 

1l. Suffered from severe attack of 
ptomaine poisoning. Ate in cheap res- 
taurant to save money. 

12. Suffered all day from neuritis. 

13. Suffered all day from rheumatism. 
Couldn’t walk, or carry sample case. 
(Note: If your sales manager is a high- 
brow say, “arthritis.”) 

14. Caught severe cold working in rain 
yesterday. Doctor ordered me to stay 
in bed. 

15. Suffered from quinsy sore throat. 
Couldn’t talk. Doctor said it was most 
severe case he ever saw. 

16. Had severe toothache. Spent day 
in dentist’s office. Dentist said it was 
worst tooth he ever saw. 


17. Blistered heel walking so much. 
Heel infected. Doctor said it was worst 
infected heel he ever saw. 

18. (a) Sprained ankle, (b) sprained 
wrist, (c) sprained knee. Doctor said it 
was worst ankle, and (or) knee, wrist 
he ever saw. 

19. (a) Suffered from sick headache, 
(b) suffered from nervous indigestion. 

20. Took overdose of Pluto water. 
Confined to room all day. This is but a 
mere sample of health alibis. They can 
be expanded indefinitely. There are cer- 
tain alibis applicable only to certain 
types of salesmen. Here are a few, par- 
ticularly good for men who carry large 
lines of samples in trunks. 

21. Every sample room in all hotels 
occupied. Couldn’t lay out my samples. 

22. Sample trunks carried on to next 
town, lost whole day. 
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23. Sample trunks put off at wrong 
town. Lost two days. 

24. Sample trunks delivered to wrong 
hotel by baggage transfer company. 

25. Sample trunks not put on at 
previous station. (See expense account 
for $3.56 telegraphing.) 

26. Check failed to arrive. Hotel held 
trunks for bill until check arrived. Lost 
two days. Why don’t you hire a new 
cashier? 

Another fine group of alibis are in- 
cluded in the “buyer’s out” group. Here 
are a few samples: : 

27. Business men held meeting of mer- 
chant’s association. Buyers tied up in 
meeting. 

28. County fair in progress. Business 
men all at fair. 

29. Court in session. Buyers called on 
jury. 

30. Big baseball (football) (basket- 
ball) game in town. High school playing 
nearby town. All business men and cus- 
tomers at ball game. Lost half day. 

31. Political rally. All my customers at 
meeting. 

32. Old Settler’s Day. Buyers busy 
watching parade. 

33. Pioneer Day. Customers taking part 
in parade. 

34. Customers taking part in celebra- 
tion or parade due to (a) corn show, 
(b) cotton carnival, (c) wheat festival, 
(d) raisin festival, (e) cherry festival 
(good only in Northern California), (f) 
apple blossom fete (good only from 
Virginia), (g) Mardi Gras (honored 
only from New Orleans salesmen in 
February). 


A Fine Set of Excuses 


For new salesmen, salesmen entering 
new territories, or for salesmen who have 
just received a new set of samples here 
are a few of the best known, most re- 
liable alibis. Used for many years they 
have stood the test of time. 

35. Spent day looking over the situa- 


tion. (This for new salesmen only.) 

36. Spent day getting things lined up 
to start to work. (Getting things lined 
up covers a multitude of evils.) 

37. Spent day arranging samples. 

38. Spent day checking up prices and 
samples. 

39. Spent day laying plans and sizing 
up the situation here in this territory. 

40. Am rapidly getting the situation 
lined up and will start sending orders 
soon. (This is suggested for use on the 
third day you have no orders to report 
from a new territory.) 

We must not forget the old “enter- 
taining customers,” or “delayed by cus- 
tomers,” group of alibis. 

41. Put in the day entertaining good 
customers from Vinegar, Gulch. 

42. Hank Chiselbeak from Salt River 
Junction called me up and I had to show 
him the town. He is a good customer and 
must be cultivated. 


More “Old Reliables” 


43. Daughter of Morris Snitchnickel in 
town on her honeymoon. Stayed over to 
give her a dinner. Her husband will be 
buyer in the papa-in-law’s store and 
must be cultivated. 

44. Spent day in town attending (a) 
Salami Cutter’s picnic, (b) Butcher 
Knife Sharpener’s annual outing, (c) 
Tea Taster’s Benevolent Society Field 
Day, (d) Purchasing Agent’s Chisel 
Grinder’s Third Annual Dinner Dance. 

45. Contacted several influential men 
today. 

46. Spent day making contacts with 
several parties who will be helpful in the 
future. 

47. Used the afternoon to contact a 
man who has considerable influence with 
the Amalgamated people who are about 
to place a big contract. 

48. I have established some valuable 
contacts and hope to be able to close the 
business in a few days. 


Looking Over the 


New 


Cars 





OU ought to 
see the new 
Will ys-Over- 


land! It’s the sweet- 
est job they’ve ever 
turned out,” said a 
fellow sitting next to 
me at a_ luncheon 
the other day. 

Just as he was ex- 
plaining that he had 
had an insider’s ad- 
vance view of the job 
he was interrupted 
by the man sitting on 
my left who declared 
that the new Willys 
might be a whiz bang 
and all that, but the 
new Pontiac 
really the bargain 
car of all the 1933 
crop of cars. 

Another man de- 
clared that the new Buick was that ven- 
erable company’s greatest model. And 
from there on I don’t remember what the 
official speaker of the day said, for there 
raged around me a heated discussion of 
the varied merits of different cars for 
salesmen. 

Finally we all agreed that there really 
isn’t a punk car on the market today. One 
man made a feeble attempt to be funny 
when he said, “You can’t go wrong with 
any car today. There may be matrons in 
girl’s schools who will argue about that.” 

Anyway it was agreed that we can 
all get a lot of automobile for our money 
these days. 





was 





How your old car looks after you 
have visited the automobile shows 


To start with the 
new Buicks. We are 
assured by the com- 
pany that the Busi- 
ness Coupe, listing 
at $995, f. o. b. De- 
troit, is the most 
popular Buick for 
salesmen. With a 
119 inch wheelbase 
it is four inches 
longer than the pre- 
vious model; treads 
are wider, too. The 
straight eight en- 
gine, with the well- 
known Buick valve- 
in-head construction 
develops 86  horse- 
power, and is cush- 
ioned in live rubber. 
The Fisher bodies 
are equipped with 
the new ventilating 
system, eliminating all drafts, it is 
claimed. Safety glass, Inertia Controlled 
automatic shock absorbers, automatic 
clutch, and improved visibility are some 
of the other new features. And the long, 
sweeping lines add class and distinction 
Buicks of former years have lacked. 
There’s a roomy rear compartment, and 
rear wheel-mounts. 

The new Dodges enjoy, among other 
advantages a lower price. The Dodge 
coupe lists at $595, f. o. b. Detroit, with 
other models—there are five in all— 
ranging up to $695. 

Dodge features are: 111 inch wheel- 
base; airwheel tires as standard equip- 
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The Buick eight 1933 Coupe which will go for $995 f. 0. b. Detroit 


ment, with special steering mechanism to 
facilitate use of these large section tires. 
An improved starter requires that the 
current be switched on only after the 
starting motor gear is fully meshed with 
the flywheel gear. The floating power 
mounting of the engine places the power 
plant low in the frame, which lowers the 
center of gravity and gives a straight 
line drive from transmission to rear axle. 
The six cylinder engine develops 75 
horsepower, or 81 horsepower with a high 
compression head designed for use of 72 
octane gasoline. 

For an under-$500 car many salesmen 
are partial to the Hudson Motor Car 
Company’s Terraplane Coupe—selling at 
$470, f. o. b. Detroit. This car is distin- 
guished by its high power-to-weight ratio, 
having one horsepower for every 28 
pounds of car weight. Quick acceleration 
and hill-climbing power are two of the 
advantages of this ratio. 

The 1933 edition has a standard 56 
inch tread, a 106 inch wheelbase, a 70 
horsepower motor, and oversize tires. The 
makers claim that conservative driving 


will enable you to get better than twenty 
miles per gallon of gasoline. 

Having fought its way up past Ford 
during several years everybody is very 
much interested in the new Chevrolet, 
and one look at it convinces even the most 
skeptical that the public interest has been 
justified. It actually looks like $1500, with 
its V front, beaver tail rear end and 
graceful lines. Prices have changed little 
from last year. The lowest prices were 
raised slightly, and the highest prices 
lowered slightly. There are seven models 
in the 1933 Chevrolet offerings. Last year 
there were fourteen models. The 1933 
coupe sells for $495, the coach at $515, 
the sport coupe at $535. The sedan and 
cabroliet are both priced at $565, all 
prices f. o. b. Detroit. 

Here is the way the company briefly 
describes the 1933 Chevrolets: Longer 
wheelbase, new _ stream-styling, more 
power and greater speed coupled with 
greater economy. Larger and _ lower 
Fisher bodies, with New Fisher No-Draft 
ventilators, cushioned balanced motor 
mounting improved free wheeling plus 
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synchro-mesh transmission, with a silent 
second gear and a starterator for sim- 
plified starting are all listed as standard 
equipment included in the list prices. 

Another car that is expected to be 
priced under $500 is the 1933 Willys which 
will not be officially shown or announced 
until the opening of the New York Auto- 
mobile Show. The new Willys will have, 
according to advance reports, floating 
power. The Willys-Overland folks have 
obtained license to use the floating power 
principle from Chrysler. 

Announcements from Toledo say, “To 
our own satisfaction we have proved that 
it is possible to produce a car, ultra- 
modern in design and performance, in- 
corporating all that is desirable for com- 
fort and convenience, yet in a price range 
that meets the public demand.” 

With an early start, ahead of most 1933 
models the new Plymouth was announced 
some weeks ago by a barrage of radio 
and newspaper advertising which pre- 
dicted that the makers of the Plymouth 
had designs on the first place for which 
Ford and Chevrolet had scrapped for 
several years: That the Plymouth has 





made a great record in the past year is 
no secret for its sponsors openly to 
challenge Ford and Chevrolet, warning 
those companies that Plymouth was out 
after their hides, adds interest to the 
battle and brings a third contender. 

Plymouth prices start at $495 for the 
coupe and range upward to $565 for the 
convertible coupe, with the rumble seat 
coupe at $525, and the four-door sedan 
bringing $545 f. o. b. Detroit. The coupe 
is priced the same as the 1932 model, but 
there is a twenty-dollar reduction in the 
rumble seat coupe, and a thirty-dollar re- 
duction in both the four-door sedan and 
the convertible coupe. 

Plymouth’s percentage of production 
in the low-priced field has been raised 
from 3.65 per cent in 1930 to 14.14 per 
cent in 1932. December shipments of 
Plymouths will be 237 per cent of the 
same period of shipments in 1931. That’s 
a whooping big increase in one year—par- 
ticularly in the face of generally de- 
creased shipments by most of the auto- 
mobile manufacturers. 

Plymouth’s most heavily advertised 
feature is, as (Continued on page 55) 
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The 1933 Chrysler Six Cowpe will sell for $795 f. 0. b. Detroit 
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NEW LIFE 


for office chairs . . 


NEW PROF TS 


for office appliance de. 


Office Appliance salesmen all over the country are opening 
up new business—earning new profits selling Bassick Floor 
- Protection Equipment with the Diamond-Arrow as a leader. 
Write today for information about the complete line. 


In rigid factory tests and in ACTUAL 
SALES TESTS, the new Bassick Diamond- 
Arrow is a positive knockout! It comes to 
you as the first really NEW development in 
an office chair caster in years. An absolutely 
new principle of ball bearing construction 
gives it Full Floating action and Free Swivel- 
ing. When you sell it to your customers you 
are selling COMFORT in terms of smoother 


operation and trouble-proof performance. 


THE BASSICK CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Factory Representatives in Principal Cities. 


Bassick 


**For 36 years the BUY-WORD for 


fine casters and furniture rests” 





de 


“Socket NoMars” “Drive-on” NoMgrs 
For the legs of chairs For furniture legs™ not 
and tables bored for - bored for casters. . y” 
caster sockets. drive on with ease. 





a: S 


Round Desk Cups Raeber. Square 

Built of unbreakable Chair Slides Desk Cups 
Atlasite in natural the is eather. They protect 
wood tones. Real ction of noise fOr from sharp 
floor protection for on hard sur- edges of desk 
chair and table legs. face floors. and table legs. 
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Who Pays for the 
Advertising? 


Is It the Salesman Who Doesn’t Use It? 


By A SOAP SALESMAN 


HERE were four of us. A tall, 
[ives chap who sold towels, I for- 
get the name of the firm he repre- 
sented. Then there was a bird by the name 
of Nelson, whom I had met on this run 
before. He sold printing. When I first 
knew him he sold shoes. The third mem- 
ber of the group was a fellow whom we 
will call Harry, although that may not 
be his name. He was a “pinch hitter” for 
a Westinghouse jobber in Upper New 
York state. He was calling on utilities 
getting them to put more steam back of 
refrigerator sales. And myself. I sell soap. 
We were about four hours out of 
Albany, sitting around as salesmen do 
in a smoking compartment, swapping 
troubles and stories. Somebody brought 
up the subject of advertising. I think it 
was Harry who said his company had ap- 


propriated more money for advertising in 
1933 than they spent in 1932. Immediately 
Nelson pricked up his ears. He wanted 
all the details. But the Westinghouse 
chap, realizing that he might be telling 
tales out of school, clamped on the lid. 
Whereupon the towel salesman made a 
crack about big corporations which had 
millions of dollars to spend for .advertis- 
ing, but stayed up nights figuring out 
new ways to chisel down expense ac- 
counts and expecting salesmen to work 
twice as hard for half their salaries. 

I have to hand it to Harry. He bristled 
up right away. “Oh, I don’t know about 
that,” he said, “I’ll admit they have given 
us a pretty stiff cut, and probably we will 
have to take another, but if I had to 
choose between taking a cut in pay, and 
having our advertising cut out, I’d take 
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the pay cut in preference every time.” 

“You would like hell,” replied the Man 
who sold Towels. “You would be just 
like all the rest of us. You know damn 
well that if your company spent the money 
it spends for advertising on their sales- 
men, and paid them more, that they would 
all work a damn sight harder. Advertis- 
ing might have been all right ten years 
ago. But, I get around, and I know that 
nobody pays any attention to it any more. 
It’s the bunk and you know it. Ballyhoo 
drove the last nail in its coffin. No, buddy, 
what this country needs next to a good 
nickle cigar, is about two million salesmen 
who have guts enough to tell the house 
where to go with its advertising and how 
to spend the money saved.” 

The Westinghouse man was no yellow 
belly. Neither was he the kind that takes 
a pay check with one hand, and sticks a 
knife into the house with the other. Sales- 
manlike, he went after the argumentative 


towel salesman, using the weapon he had 
handed him. “Lucky thing for you, there 
aren’t two million salesmen _ selling 
towels,” he said, “what kind of towels do 
you sell anyhow?” 

“Well, there might just as well be two 
million salesmen selling towels,” said the 
Argumentative One. “As it is there are 
about twenty birds after every poor little 
ten buck order that dares to raise its 
head. A few more wouldn’t matter. I sell 
cotton towels.” 

“Did it ever occur to you, that if you 
were selling an advertised brand of 
towels, instead of just towels, that you 
wouldn’t have any other salesman after 
your business. That’s what I mean when 
I say I would rather take a salary cut 
than see the advertising cut, because with- 
out advertising I would just be selling re- 
frigerators. With advertising I’m selling 
a particular kind of refrigerator, that 
people have been made to want, and 





children. 


The Asset Value of a Trade-Mark 


A patent has only a limited span. A trade-mark, 
founded in the hearts of millions, holds its control 
indefinitely. Mothers teach their habits to their 


There are countless white floating soaps. Bul a 





favorite pastime in the advertising world is to guess 
the cost of making inroads on the Ivory demand. 


When the Campbell Soup Company brought out 
pork and beans they attained in one year a business 
twice as large as a twenty-year-old rival. Can any- 
one conceive of a rival doing serious damage to the 
business on Campbell's Soups? 
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Among food products, the 
record price for a trade-mark 
was paid for Maxwell House 
Coffee—about sixteen times 
annual earnings. Of the 
$42,000,000 paid, a very small 
percentage went for brick, 
mortar and inventory. The 
rest was paid for a brand on a 
southern coffee, favored in 
millions of homes. 


The record price before that 
was for Jell-O. The stock ex- 
changed for that business had 
a market value of about 
$35,000,000. The Jell-O earn- 
ings at that time were about 
$4,500,000 per year, so that 
high price was low on the 
present buying basis. , 


everybody, everywhere knows damn well 
is the best electric refrigerator made.” 

But the Argumentative One, like a 
woman, having been convinced against 
his will, was of the same opinion still. 
“All right, granting that point, Ill bet 
a hat, that if Westinghouse didn’t spend 
so much for advertising, and cut the 
price of their ice boxes that you could 
sell them a lot easier. Price talks these 
days, and talks loud. I always claim that 
the advertising comes out of the sales- 
man’s pocket, anyhow. He gets less com- 
mission, and he has to sell the advertising 
as well as the product. Somebody has 
got to pay for that advertising, old-timer, 
don’t lose sight of that fact.” 

“Sure, somebody has to pay for the ad- 
vertising. I’ll tell you who pays for it. 
Bozos like you who spend two-thirds of 


your time building confidence that adver- 
tising can do better and cheaper; who 
have to be satisfied with one sale while 
their competitors selling advertised prod- 
ucts get three; who have to cut prices 
before they can get an order, just be- 
cause they are in competition with every 
Tom, Dick and Harry in the towel busi- 
ness.” 

Well, they wrangled back and forth all 
the way into Albany. They were that kind 
of salesmen. But I couldn’t help but think 
how true it is, that the cost of advertising 
is usually paid by salesmen who do not 
use it. It made me do a little heavy think- 
ing about my own work. Was I digging 
down into my jeans and helping to pay 
for the advertising our company was 
doing, as well as the advertising my com- 
petitors were doing, or was our adver- 
tising paying me? 


How Advertising Helps Sell 


The more I thought about this the more 
I realized that under conditions like these, 
the advertising my company is doing, is 
just about the most valuable talking point 
I have. During the boom we all fell into 
the habit of taking advertising for 
granted; it was something to be expected ; 
everybody was doing it. But that was 
during the boom. These days there is 
much less money being spent for adver- 
tising. Many of our competitors who used 
to advertise have let down. Advertising 
dollars buy more today than they used to. 
People are staying home more. They are 
reading more. There is less competition 
among advertisers in the magazines. A 
full page ad will do the job that a spread 
in colors did back in 1928. So, even 
though my company was spending less 
to advertise, in reality I am getting more 
advertising support than ever. I made up 
my mind to get more out of it than ever. 
_ That was three months ago. Today I 
can say to readers of THe AMERICAN 
SaLesMAN that I’m mighty glad I did. 
Not only have I been able to get a lot of 
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business which otherwise I don’t think I 
would have been able to close, but I’ve 
been able to lick the price problem. It 
gets you up on safer ground when you 
talk advertising—up where you don’t have 
to put yourself in the same class with 
the competitor who builds his strategy 
around price. And now that there is a 
possibility of a tariff reduction, which 
may let in some cheap foreign soap, I’m 
standing safe on ground that can’t be cut 
out from under me. 


The Man Who Really Pays 


That is why I know the Westinghouse 
man was right. The cost of the advertising 
is largely paid by the salesmen who 
don’t use it, and by your competitors 
who don’t advertise. If you don’t believe 
it look at the stock quotations: how do 
you explain the stability of such stocks 
as Wrigley’s gum, Quaker Oats, Listerine, 
Coca-Cola? The acceptance which has 
been built up for these products through 
a consistent policy of advertising, is a 
form of profit protection that can’t be 
ballyhooed away. And I say, to you boys 
who are out on the firing line that if ad- 
vertising is a life-saver for a company 
when business goes sour, it’s a life-saver 
for you—provided always, of course, that 
you use it. 

But that’s the rub. How many of us 


‘fellows who sell things really use adver- 


tising? Of course, we all mention it. But 
do we use it? For years I’ve been telling 
customers who think that they ought to 
get a longer price, that even if they only 
made half as much on every carton of 
our soap, that they would still be making 
more money on it than on these so-called 
“long profit” numbers. But that is getting 
to be an old story to most merchants, and 
I think we have to cook up some new way 
of cashing in on the advertising. 

One thing I’m going to do is to make 
an analysis of the sales of advertised and 
non-advertised brands of soap among 
some of my best customers. I am sure 


that I can dig up figures that will open 
the eyes of those fellows who insist that 
an advertised product does not repeat 
better than a non-advertised product. In 
the last few months I have talked to a 
lot of clerks about the time they spend 
selling a carton of soap nobody ever 
lieard of, and selling a carton of our soap, 
and I am going to have some mighty con- 
vincing facts on that point. 

When I get this dope all together I’m 
going to fix up some charts in a little 
loose-leaf book which I can slip into my 
pocket and lay down in front of a mer- 
chant and prove to him, by gad, that he 
is just plumb crazy if he doesn’t stock 
and push soap like mine, instead of filling 
up his case with soap made by the Lord 
only knows who, and sold on price, when 
it is sold at all, and in the long run eating 
up all profits by sticking on the shelves. 


Campbell’s Soups, by the way, 
offer an excellent answer to 
the question, “Is advertising 
an economic waste?” Henry 
Ford once pronounced it so, 
but he has changed his mind 
to the tune of millions of dol- 
lars yearly. When Campbell 
came, canned soups were sell- 
ing at 15 cents and 20 cents 
per can. The general price is 
still 15 cents or more. Camp- 
bell’s Soups were offered at 10 
cents a can, a price which 
higher after-war costs forced 
to 12 cents. So with pork and 
beans. Other makers have 
assured me that the Campbell 
price is below their cost. 











This Hullabaloo 
About 


Technocracy 


New Outlook a group of engineers 

down at Columbia University has 
decided that the United States is “faced 
with the threat of national bankruptcy 
and perhaps general chaos within eighteen 
months.” They have been making a survey 
of the use of power, primarily as a means 
of providing employment for unemployed 
engineers, and have reached certain con- 
clusions, which if true would be impor- 
tant. But it now develops that these con- 
clusions, like so many of their kind, do 
not stand up in the light of informed 
criticism, and in fact most of the “key” 
facts upon which the group has based its 
premise have been proved inaccurate. 


CCORDING to a writer in Al Smith’s 


The Technocrats Will Get You! 


No harm would be done by this report, 
except that some newspapers thinking 
that the survey was sponsored by Colum- 
bia University have treated it seriously. 
Advertising salesmen report that some 
prospects are using it as a “reason” for 
delay. In cities where the report was given 
widespread publicity there are even peo- 
ple who believe that April 1, 1934 will be 
the end of the capitalistic system in the 
United States. As a matter of fact the 
only thing that Columbia University has 
to do with the survey is permitting 
Howard Scott, prime mover in the under- 
taking, to use space at the University, 
and one of the group happens to be a 
professor there. The whole thing, however, 
is unofficial. 

It is a bare possibility that salesmen 
will encounter here and there persons who 


think that Mr. Scott’s group has made 
an alarming discovery. They may even 
decide to wait until after April 1, 1934 
before placing any orders to see if that 
really will be the end of their world. “But 
all that the elaborate technical rumble- 


bumble of the  technocrat statistics 
shows,” comments the Business Week in 
its issue of December 14, “is the fact 
that by the use of power machinery, men 
can produce more per man power hour 
than they could by hand labor.” As a 
matter of fact there are widely diverging 
opinions as just what effect machines have 
on our welfare. George Boas of John 
Hopkins University, in the June issue of 
Harpers, demonstrates conclusively that 
the influence of machines on prosperity 
is irrelevant. And just to show how two 
writers can deduce two diametrically op- 
posed theories from the same premise, 
Harper Leech published a book last year 
called “The Paradox of Plenty,” in which 
he set down the whole technocratic story, 
but used it as a basis for a hopeful view! 


Based on Wrong Dope 


The facts upon which the conclusions 
of the technocrats are supposed to be 
based have subordinated to the conclu- 
sion. But in the Iron Age, Editor Van 
Deventer proves that so far as the steel 
industry is concerned both are wholly 
erroneous. General Electric engineers 
from Nela Park say that the production 
figures on electric lamps are all wrong. 
Lake Superior ore producers say the same 
thing about the figures used in that in- 
dustry. “Wrong as their figures probably 
are,” says Printers’ Ink, “their philosophy 
is worse. At the time of Sir Martin 
Frobisher, Britain was ‘broke’ from a 
technocratic viewpoint. There was no 
more work. Yet men’s minds and ingenu- 
ity refused to be licked. A similar ad- 
vance was made at scores of other points 
in history when evil ravens croaked ‘chaos 
just ahead.’ Man marched on as he will 
continue to do in spite of machines.” 
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Selling Yourself in 


Your Letters 


By CAMERON 


about a Cleveland clothing manu- 

facturer who for several years had 
tried to hire away his competitor’s star 
salesman. Finally the manufacturer got 
his man with a check for $2,000. 

In due time the new salesman arrived 
in his territory, which happened to be 
the Dakotas. It was the middle of winter. 
The first week passed without any orders. 
The salesman explained, however, in fre- 
quent letters to the office, that his failure 
to enclose orders was merely a temporary 


fs is a story going the rounds 


McPHERSON 


condition due to the extremely cold 
weather. Another week, and the same 
story. Only this time the salesman devoted 
more space in his letters to describing the 
activities of the thermometer. Another 
week passed, necessitating more long 
letters about the cold weather. 

About the time one of these letters ar- 
rived in Cleveland, it had begun to get 
cold there too. In fact it was below zero. 
Shortly after the Dakota mail came in, 
the manufacturer received a call from an 
out-of-town customer who opened the 
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Ciaypoo.t Hore. 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Dear Mr. Jones: 


After calling on our best customers in 
Indianapolis, I have come to the con- 
clusion that our prices are altogether 
out of line. 


I have seen plenty of evidence to con- 
vince me that unless we revise prices 
downward to meet Dreers and Copeland's, 
that there is no use of my continuing 
this trip. 


Every customer to whom I have shown the 
line has laughed at our prices, and in 
spite of all I can say, they refuse to 
stock even our lowest price numbers. 


Wire me at Lafayette, whether to go on 
to Louisville, or come back to Pitts- 
burgh for a conference. 

t 


Yours truly, 





Tus letter makes the boss wish he 
had hired another salesman instead of the 
man who wrote it 


conversation with a few remarks about 
the cold weather Cleveland was enjoying. 
This was to much for Abe. “Don’t tell me 
noddings about the weather,” he ex- 
ploded, “ain’t I got a two thousand dol- 
lar thermometer that tells me all about 
it every day?” 

But what Abe didn’t realize, was that 
he was not alone. There are even more 
expensive thermometers in the shape of 
salesmen who have an idea that a plaus- 
ible report is as good as an order. Any 
man who has ever sat behind a sales 
manager’s desk has no patience with the 
type of salesman who specializes in 
weather reports. And I know one sales 
manager, who bluntly tells his men, “if 
you can’t send me orders don’t send me 
anything.” That may be going to the 
other extreme, but it serves to illustrate 
one way not to sell yourself in the let- 
ters you write to the office. The best ex- 
planation for failure that was ever writ- 


ten, or can ever be written, has one great 
drawback: It is not negotiable at the 
bank. 

When I speak about selling yourself in 
your letters, I do not mean building up 
alibis for lack of performance, but rather 
developing the knack of writing letters 
which reflect honesty of purpose, loyalty 
and sincerity. For these three things are 
the foundation of character. And people 
like us or dislike us, largely according to 
their understanding of our character. So 
as the second principle in writing letters 
that will be a good advertisement to the 
man whose name is signed to them I 
offer: Make your letters ring true; let 
every statement in them be honest, 
straightforward and direct. Don’t pussy- 
foot. Don’t lie. Don’t make excuses. Don’t 
pass the buck. 

“To thine own self be true,” said 
Shakespeare many years ago. And it is 
sound advice. There are so many sales- 
men who are known to all their customers 
and friends a “square shooters” but who 
because of their habit of trying to “cover 
up” in their letters to the office, have done 
themselves a great injury. Why do they 
do this? Not because they are dishonest; 
not because they want to deceive any- 
body, but usually because back in their 
heads they have a mistaken idea that the 
purpose of a report is to “sell themselves” 
to the management. 


Give Them the Facts 


The real purpose of the reports you 
send to the office, however, should be to 
give the management facts which it 
needs to properly shape and carry out 
sales policies. Your letters are in reality 
a mirror in which are reflected the chang- 
ing conditions in your territory, the re- 
actions of buyers to advertising and sales 
policies, the activities of competition and 
other important factors. And your judg- 
ment, executive capacity and intelligence 
in analyzing and reporting these facts, 
is nowhere more apparent than in your 
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letters. It is therefore infinitely in your 
interests to cultivate the habit, not only 
of concise and regular reports to the 
office, but to make these letters so inter- 
esting and constructive, that the man who 
reads them will say: “There’s a real sales- 
man. I must show this letter to the ‘Old 
Man.’” 

Under present conditions especially, 
there is a great temptation to complain 
in letters to the office. After a few cus- 
tomers tell us our prices are out of line, 
we allow ourselves to believe that they 
are. We go back to the hotel, discouraged 
and blue and convinced that our lack of 
success is entirely due to conditions over 
which we have no control. Being human, 
we decide to write the boss a long letter 
and tell him how dumb they are back in 
the office. Write the letter if you feel 
that it will help any, but don’t mail it. 
Tear it up after you have written it. You 
cannot afford to broadcast your own lack 
of judgment, and your weakness as a 
salesman, by writing complaining letters. 
You would not be true to yourself if you 
did. You want people to think of you as 
a man who makes conditions, rather than 
one who lets conditions make him. If you 
must cry, do your tear shedding when you 
come back from your trip, don’t do it in 
your letters. Men of strong character 
are not cry-babies. 


Where Character Counts 


Another trait of character that comes 
out not alone in the letters you write to 
the office, but in letters of all kinds, is 
honest thinking. I used to have a sales- 
man who was thoroughly honest when it 
came to big things, but who had the bad 
habit of coloring facts in his letters. If 
one customer told him something, he 
would write in and say that “several” 
customers had told it to him. A casual 
criticism of the shipping department, 
would be magnified in his letters to give 
the impression that we would have lost 
the customer had it not been for his clever 


CiaypooL HotTe. 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Dear Mr. Jones: 


I had hoped to surprise you with at 
least two orders today, but all I have 
to show for the day's work here is ex- 
perience. 


The buyers upon whom I called were 
waiting for me with sharpened chisels. 
They all sang the same chorus: "Your 
prices are too high." 


Tonight I'm going to call up some 
prominent people here and confirm my 
impression that the cheap junk now be- 
ing offered in these stores is one rea- 
son why they are not getting more busi- 
ness. 


Tomorrow, I will go back to these 
stores and see if I can't get them to 
see beyond their noses. 


In the meantime if you have any sugges- 
tions I would appreciate having them. 
I don't mean to let a few price snipers 
lick me. 

Yours truly, 





Burt here is a letter that proves that 
the man who wrote it never knows when 
to stop fighting 


handling of the situation. He had very 
decided ideas on many of our policies, 
and he was continually on the lookout 
for comments to support his views. These 
he elaborated in his reports to the office, 
as much as to say: “Well you see I’m 
right again.” In writing to customers, he 
would tell white lies to prove his case. 
Just why this man did this I could 
never figure out. I guess he just had that 
sort of complex. But it was a costly 
policy, because he was soon found out 
and thereafter every statement that he 
made was discounted. Later on, in con- 
sidering a man to promote to the manage- 
ment of our New York office, we elimi- 
nated this salesman just because of that 
failing. We were fearful that his tendency 
to misrepresent (Continued on page 60) 








What's Your Hobby? 


Bernard Conheim’s Is Making 
Photographs That Win Prizes 


ID you ever 
D stop to real- 
ize that you 


seldom, if ever, 
meet a fellow who 
has a well devel- 
oped hobby who is 
a bore. Men with 
hobbies always 
seem to be inter- 
esting cusses who 
get a lot more out 
of life than others 
who never seem to 
know what to do 
with themselves 
after working 
hours. 

Some of them 
build models — 
model golf courses, 
model railroads, 
model circuses 
ship models, or old 
stage coach models. 
Others collect stamps and learn more 
about the world and its people and 
countries than most geography teachers 
ever know. Others make a hobby of his- 
tory, Indian lore, cowboy history, pioneer 
tales. Some salesmen collect Americana— 
old furniture, old prints, bottles, glass. 
And there are book collectors whose col- 
lections have vastly increased in value. 
I know one salesman who collects old 
firearms and is known as an authority 
on early rifles. Another makes a hobby 
of geology and is an expert on semi-preci- 
ous stones. 





Bernarp B. ConueEimM, a Chicago 
insurance salesman whose pictorial photo- 
graphs have won wide recognition 


Almost’ without 
exception these 
salesmen started 
their hobbies with 
no thought of any- 
thing but pleasant 
relaxation from the 
cares of work. But 
in most cases their 
hobbies have de- 
veloped into inter- 
esting activities 
that have brought 
profit, widened 
their outlook, made 
them more success- 
ful in their work, 
and in some cases 
have brought no 
little profit. 

A good hobby, 
ridden in moder- 
ation is far better, 
from every stand- 
point, than fooling 
with sidelines as some salesmen do. It is 
more profitable, as a rule, and adds to 
instead of detracts from his chances of 
success with his main line. 

Looking for interesting hobbies and 
salesmen who ride them I ran across 
Berard B. Conheim, a Chicago insurance 
salesman who is an expert photographer 
as well as a corking good salesman. Con- 
heim’s pictures have been exhibited at a 
number of national Salons and have won 
him wide recognition as an artist with 
the lens. 

“I can’t say that I took up photography 
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with any definite aim in mind. It was a 
childhood hobby,” explained Conheim 
when I began asking him questions, “I 
started early with a cheap camera and 
have kept it up. The biggest thing it has 
done for me is to give me what we might 
call another pair of eyes. 

“It has vastly increased my powers of 
observation, and I think it is safe to say 
that I see a lot of things the average 
person misses. Any photographer must 
develop this power of observation and if 
there is anything that is more helpful to 
a salesman than a keen observation I don’t 
know what it is. 

“I wish it were possible for me to tell 
you that I had obtained many a fine, big 
order as a direct result of my hobby. But 
that would be stretching the truth. The 


biggest order I ever took, however, might 
be indirectly traced to my picture making 
hobby. As most everybody knows there 
are certain things that must be done be- 
fore we can hope to make a good picture. 
We must have a suitable lens. The lens 
must be properly adjusted and timed. 
And we must study the subject from 
every angle before we can hope to trans- 
fer the most artistic and impressive image 
to the film. 

“Then after the camera has clicked 
there is a lot more exacting work to be 
done. The developing chemicals must be 
properly mixed. The temperature must be 
exact, and the film must be accurately 
timed. In every one of these steps there 
are chances to spoil the work. Guesswork 
is the deadly enemy of good photography, 





, Wute some salesmen lounged around the hotel wishing for something to while 
away a dull Sunday, Conheim made this picture during a Sunday afternoon stroll 
through a Louisville Park. The small reproduction doesn’t do it justice 
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just as it is of good salesmanship. It was 
keeping these facts in mind helped me 
close a big order. Some time back I was 
selling portable phonographs. We had an 
inquiry at the factory in Milwaukee from 
a southwestern wholesaler. The sales 
manager told me to call on this dealer 
and see what arrangements could be 
made. When I reached his town I began 
to dig for facts. I learned that he was a 
prominent citizen, interested in several 
large enterprises, other than his music 
business. As I called on people who knew 
him I learned that he liked to deal in big 
figures and that he was no piker. With 
this information in mind I decided to sell 
him at least a carload of phonographs. 

“Before I ever made my first call on him 
I laid out a plan. He had a name which 
lent itself to a special trade-mark. I 
learned that he operated three wholesale 
houses; further investigation brought out 
the fact that his stores were very modern 
and used the most aggressive merchan- 
dising methods. I decided to offer him a 
plan that would enable him to sell these 
phonographs under his own trade-mark, 
the design for which I suggested. 

“I called on him and presented the 
proposition to him. He called in one of 
his managers, had him consider it. He 
wanted to know how much the freight 
would cost on the shipment. I had that 
information ready for him. 


A Three-Car Order 


“Little by little I outlined my plan 
without mentioning any specific quanti- 
ties. After two calls I felt that he was 
sold, and that it was time to close the 
deal. I pointed out to him that he would 
have a line of portable phonographs 
under his own trade-mark. I explained 
the advertising value of this idea to the 
store, and then suggested that he take 
a carload for each store. As a clincher 
I told him we would ship the merchandise 
with freight allowed. 

“When it came time to close the deal 


he quickly signed the order. As soon as 
possible the order was shipped. He later 
sold the entire shipmént and ordered 
more phonographs from time to time. 

“I believe that photography is worth 
while for itself alone and that is why I 
do not attempt to mix my photography 
with business. However, I do know that 
any salesman who follows photography 
as a hobby and becomes an advanced 
amateur cannot help but profit by it in 
one way or another. One of a salesman’s 
biggest problems is to know people. When 
you study faces, as all photographers 
must, you learn a great deal about human 
nature.” 


A Successful Exhibitor 


I asked Mr. Conheim to show me some 
of his work. From his locker at the 
Chicago Camera Club he yanked out 
package after package of prints—some 
of breath-taking beauty, others which 
were almost overpowering in their im- 
pressive rendering of powerful subjects 
such as locomotives in action, bridges 
being built, skyscrapers and industrial 
scenes. As I turned over some of the 
prints there were labels showing that they 
had been accepted for exhibition in such 
noted Salons as The International Photo- 
graphic Salon of the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute, sponsored by the Chicago Camera 
Club, The Camera Pictorialists of Los 
Angeles, the Irish Salon of Photography, 
and other famed organizations devoted 
to the advancement of photography. 

If you think that any old picture will 
“make” these salons ask some photog- 
rapher who has submitted his master- 
pieces, only to have them rejected, how 
difficult it is to win recognition from any 
of these groups. 

One of Mr. Conheim’s prints was used 
as a full page advertisement in the Satur- 
day Evening Post. Another was used as a 
frontispiece for The Sportsman Magazine 
—one of the country’s snootiest publica- 
tions. 








Tue Kendrick Furniture Company displays this ancient desk to 
call attention to the need for office modernization 


What Are You Doing to 
Help Robertson? 


By J. C. ASPLEY 


HE other day I had luncheon with 
T= Englishman who had just come 

back from England. He is the head 
of one of our large mail order companies 
in the East. He knows what he is talk- 
ing about. He is a keen observer. I asked 
him how things were in England. 

“I hate to admit it,” he replied, “but 
England is on the toboggan. I doubt very 
much if it will ever come back.” 

Now if the man who was talking had 
been Irish the statement might have been 
dismissed as being biased. But when an 


Englishman admits that there 1s some- 
thing wrong with England, it is news. I 
promptly asked him why. 

“During the depression over there,” he 
said, “English industrialists have been 
very penny wise and pound foolish about 
replacing equipment. They have let their 
plants run down, until there are few if any 
remaining which can be called ‘modern.’ 
Instead of trying to reduce the cost of 
manufacture by scrapping old machinery 
and buying new equipment which will en- 
able them to compete in the markets of 
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the world, they have foolishly thought 
they were saving money by keeping the 
old machinery. Now they are losing their 
business to competitors, and nothing short 
of a national rehabilitation movement 
will save England.” 

Now, you are probably thinking, who 
cares what happens to England? If the 
English have been asleep at the switch, 
it is their bad luck not ours. But you 
are wrong. In the first place, in order to 
meet this situation England has had to 
cheapen her currency. The pound which 
used to be worth $4.85 is now worth $3.25, 
and is steadily dropping. Three-quarters 
of the currencies of the world are linked 
in some way with the pound sterling. And 
every time the pound drops a cent, it 
makes it just that much easier for English 
and foreign manufacturers to climb over 
our tariff wall and get business away from 
you. But more important than that, we 
are unwittingly following England’s foot- 
steps. Too many of our manufacturers 
are making the same identical mistake 
that English manufacturers have been 
making for ten years. They are not 
modernizing their equipment. Unless that 
is corrected, we may soon find ourselves 
on the toboggan too. 


The Drive for Modernization 


It is the realization of this vital truth 
that led to the appointment of a com- 
mittee by President Hoover, under the 
leadership of A. W. Robertson, chairman 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, to inaugurate with- 
in the United States a.national movement 
to rehabilitate American business. Every 
salesman has a direct personal interest 
in the success of this committee’s efforts. 
The committee has already secured 
pledges from American industry to buy 
more than $40,000,000 worth of new 
equipment. In a full page advertisement 
in the Chicago newspapers on November 
22, the Industrial Rayon Corporation 
stated that it had spent more than one 





million dollars during the year for plant 
rehabilitation under the Robertson pro- 
gram. Other large corporations are spend- 
ing millions, following the advice of 
Andrew Carnegie to always avail yourself 
of the advantages of hard times to 
modernize—thus not only giving employ- 
ment when it is most needed, but putting 
the business in a stronger competitive 
position for the new upward movement 
of the business cycle. 


To Help Increase Sales 


These expenditures by big business are 
important. But there are tens of thou- 
sands of small businesses to say nothing 
of millions of home owners, who can also 
modernize. They too must be made to 
realize the wisdom of capitalizing present 
conditions by spending money for cost- 
cutting equipment. Of course, there are 
some businesses that have no funds for 
this purpose. But there are many who 
have, and there are many more who can, 
with the help of the local committee of 
the National Committee for Business Re- 
habilitation, secure the necessary credit. 
And it is right there where you can help. 
You are meeting and talking to hundreds 
of business men. Not all of them have 
anything to do directly with modernizing 
plants, homes and businesses. But all of 
them know others who do, and many of 
them have a most important indirect 
interest. Without diverting time from 
your own work, take the opportunity to 
talk business rehabilitation; the im- 
portance of replacing obsolete and _ in- 
efficient machinery; of making reasonable 
advance commitments of commodities 
and supplies. Such a policy will not only 
react to the benefit of the particular com- 
panies which give it their support, but 
will help more than anything else to put 
men back to work, to replenish buying 
power, to increase your sales. 

Now you may say, “my business is 
selling office supplies, or household ap- 
pliances or perhaps printing. How can 
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my talking business rehabilitation possibly 
increase my sales? Let the salesmen who 
are selling machinery pull their own chest- 
nuts out of the fire.’ But there again 
you are wrong, because it is an established 
fact that every great depression ends 
with a revival of buying in the “capital” 
industries—in other words those indus- 
tries which manufacture the facilities for 
producing consumer goods at lower costs. 
We will not come out of this depression 
until we all get busy and do what we can 
to help start the cycle of better business 
with the manufacturer of capital goods. 


Help Sell the Idea 


We all want to see business come back. 
Very well then, let’s all join hands and 
bring it back. Of course, every order we 
sell helps to do it. It puts men to work. 
It creates wages and starts money into 
circulation. But we can do more than 
that. We can talk business rehabilitation. 
We can point out specific cases, such as 
that of the Industrial Rayon Corporation 
whose plants are running twenty-four 
hours a day, because the management has 
followed through on a consistent policy 
of spending liberally for new equipment— 
not with the idea of increasing plant 
capacity, but with the idea of moderniz- 
ing their production processes so that 
they could reduce costs to the consumer. 
There are a million salesmen in_ this 
country. If they all get behind Mr. 
Robertson and “sell” the principle of 
business rehabilitation at every oppor- 
tunity, there will be such acceptance for 
the idea on the part of buyers as well as 
sellers, that it will soon be an accomplished 
fact. It is the one thing, next to getting 
more personal orders, that American 
salesmen can do to speed American busi- 
ness prosperity. 

As an aid to manufacturers in deter- 
mining where modernization can be made 
most profitable the Committee on Indus- 
‘rial Rehabilitation has issued a check 
sheet which is really an eight-page folder 


outlining many questions which every 
manufacturer ought to ask himself at this 
time. 

This check sheet will prove valuable to 
almost every salesman selling any sort of 
equipment that is used in shops, factories, 
mines, mills, warehouses, railroads. It 
ought to be in every salesman’s portfolio. 

There are a number of different head- 
ings for different activities, each relating 
to various manufacturing, processing and 
handling operations. Each question under 
each heading, when answered will enable 
a manufacturer to check up his equipment 
point by point. 


To Help You Sell 


For example under “Lighting” there 
are the following questions. Are recog- 
nized foot-candle values being main- 
tained? Is wiring adequate? Are new fix- 
tures needed? Are fixtures properly in- 
stalled as to spacing and mounting 
heights? Is switching arranged for econ- 
omy and flexibility? Are sufficient spare 
parts available? 

We suggest that every salesman selling 
any manner: of equipment, for shop, office 
or factory write The Committee on In- 
dustrial Rehabilitation, 435 Seventh 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania and 
ask for a copy of this Check Sheet. It will 
be a big help in interesting prospects and 
customers in modernization work which 
is so badly needed everywhere. 

The same committee also publishes a 
small booklet called, “Rehabilitation, 
What’s in It for You.” You ought to 
have a copy of this booklet also. So in- 
clude it in your request. 

The check sheet lists the names of re- 
gional committee chairmen, with their ad- 
dresses. You may get in touch with 
these regional chairmen and offer your 
assistance in this great drive to hasten the 
return to full and complete prosperity. 
In helping them with their work you will 
make it easier to sell your line—no matter 
what it may be. 











major business problems of the day! 

Executives are more concerned and 
perplexed about them than any other 
problem.” This statement is taken from a 
confidential bulletin which Ernst and 
Ernst, one of the leading firms of public 
accountants in the United States, has just 
sent out to ifs hundreds of clients all over 
the country. It is a ringing challenge to 
American sales managers and salesmen 
to stop trying to “beat” the depression by 
cutting prices, but to re-organize their 
sales methods and prepare to go after 
business next year with renewed energy. 


Sine and the cost of selling are the 


The Price War Hurt 


“The tendency to procrastinate on sales 
problems; the bulletin states, “is due per- 
haps to the fact that they are less tangible, 
less definite, more varied and vague, than 
production problems. There is less ac- 
cumulation of scientific facts about mar- 
kets and distribution of goods than about 
ways of making goods. Furthermore, in 
years of prosperity there was so much 
easy buying that selling became mere 
order-taking on large proportions of busi- 
ness, with real sales effort limited to the 
push for the extra cream. With the dis- 
appearance of the cream, the sales organi- 
zations in many cases continued the same 
old easy-going methods of offering goods, 
without really merchandising goods. Keen 
price competition became the principal 
weapon. The price war immediately put 
pressure on the production departments, 
which responded well. Many executives 
put off, however, the thorough analysis of 
their sales situation, perhaps out of a 
feeling of helpfulness and the hope that 


Sales Budgets Must Come 
First in 1933 


[48] 


cutting the production costs would tide 
things over until better times come. 
“In business budgets for 1933 the sales 
budget must come first, for on it rests 
squarely the production budget and the 
financial program. This is axiomatic in 
good business practice because produc- 
tion should conform to and follow con- 
sistently the trend and volume of sales. 


Sell First Then Make 


“A factory has no reason for existence 
except as the consuming public can 
be persuaded and enabled to take its 
product. Similarly the financing of any 
business depends not on its physical 
assets, or even on its profitable past per- 
formances, but more nearly on its pros- 
pects for future sales at a profit. To fore- 
cast sales with reasonable accuracy is 
difficult, and to figure a way of making 
sales at a satisfactory profit may be even 
more difficult, but the thing must be done. 
To sell first and then manufacture ac- 
cording to the trend of sales to replace 
stock is one way of lowering costs, cutting 
inventories, reducing losses and raising 
profits.” 


The new mileage books which go on 
sale February first effecting a reduction 
of approximately 25 per cent in cost of 
rail tickets will be sold in books contain- 
ing $108 worth of mileage for $81. It will 
be good for 3,000 miles of travel and 
honored on all lines west of Chicago, St. 
Louis, Memphis and New Orleans. 

Another book to be sold for $54 will 
carry $72 worth of coupons, or 2,000 miles 
of travel. 

















1933 SALESMAN’S 
DATA BOOK FREE 


F YOU like THE AMERICAN SALESMAN well enough | 
to recommend it to other salesmen—get THREE of 
them to subscribe at the introductory rate of One Dollar 
for twelve issues and we will give you a 1933 Salesman’s 
Data Book (with your name gold stamped on the 
cover), for your trouble. 

















SPECIALLY designed to meet 1933 selling conditions is this lat 

only personal book for salesmen ever published. It not only gives | 

tical suggestions for managing his time more effectively during 1938, but 

for him to keep track of his daily expenses, appointments and call backs. 

pages, a few of which are shown below, are planned for a salesman’s } 
comparative sales; insurance; automobile expenses, etc. 
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Bound in Duotone Keratol—128 Pages 2! 
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How to Get Your 1933 
Book FREE 


ICK out three salesmen who are 
on the lookout for ideas that will 
help them to make more money. 


Show them this copy of Tur Ameri- 
can SaLesMaANn. Show them the kind 
of practical, worth-while articles it 
contains. Point out how these articles 
will help them to get more business. 
And get their dollar for a year’s 
subscription (12 monthly issues). 


They are not taking any chances, 
because if at any time during the 
year they are not satisfied, all they 
need to do is to say so and we will 
send their money back pro-rata. For 
your cooperation we will give you 
FREE a 1933 Salesman’s Data Book 
with your name gold stamped on it. 


What Other Salesmen Say: 


“That article about 
‘Getting Leads’ in the 
December issue has al- 


“Congratulations on 
your ‘Buy American’ 
campaign. I’m _ glad 


ready enabled me _ to 
close six orders that 
otherwise I might never 
have sold. I'll say your 
new magazine is worth 
the money.”—A paint 
salesman 
. . . 


“Here is two dollars 
for a three year sub- 
scription. I’m buying it 
blind. But I know that 
if it is only half as 
good as Sales Manage- 
ment used to be when 
you published it, it will 
be worth the money.” 
—A gales manager 


that at last American 
salesmen have a real, 
high class magazine 
that will go to the 
front for them and get 
things done.’’"—-An ad- 
vertising salesman 


* . * 


“Put me down. I figure 
if I only get one idea 
that I can put to work 
during the whole year, 
that I will make about 
1000 per cent on the 
investment. Your first 
issue was a knockout.” 
—A printing salesman 


Prices of Data Book 


Single books—postpaid in holly mailing 
carton $1.00 each; $10.20 a dozen; $40 for 
fifty. Reduced prices in larger quantities. 
These prices are for Keratol bindings. 














“T congratulate you on the general make- 
up and contents of THE AMERICAN SALES- 
MAN. It will prove helpful not only to 
individual salesmen but to the many sales 
staffs throughout the United States and 
Canada.”—C. E. Steffey, vice president, 
Addressograph-Multigraph Company, Cleve- 
land. 


* * * 


“THE AMERICAN SALESMAN is a great little 
magazine. I am writing to each of our men 
and urging them to subscribe, for I feel 
that any salesman will get a lot of good 
from reading it.’—W. H. Tolan, sales 
manager, Van Wert Overall Mfg. Company. 


“We like THE AMERICAN SALESMAN very 
much. I believe that this publication is 





going to fill a tremendous need in the sales 
forces today.” —T. R. Russell, vice presi- 
dent, Air-Way Electric Appliance Corpora- 
tion, Toledo. 


‘“‘In times like these there is a particular 
need for a publication like THE AMERICAN 
SALESMAN. We want all our salesmen to 
subscribe.” —E. Rhine, president, Oelwein 
Chemical Company. 


* * . 


“I have just read the December issue of 
THE AMERICAN SALESMAN and I’m con- 
vinced that if our salesmen receive a copy 
of this magazine it will help a lot in keeping 
their chins up and their feet moving in 
1933.",-—Geo. J. Hughes, sales manager, 
Haag Brothers Company, Peoria. 











DartTNELL Pusuications, Inc. 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
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Sirs: Enclosed find $3.00 (currency or money order) for which send the 
three salesmen whose cards are attached, your magazine THe AMERICAN 
SALESMAN for one year, and send me the FREE copy of your 1933 Sales- 
man’s Data Book as promised. Gold stamp my name on the cover. 


(Please print name plainly) 


NE ot resist sre ale aie Narcan ores abhi 


Canadian or foreign subscriptions 50 cents a year extra 
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New “Auto-Tram” May Win 


Back Salesmen to Rails 


FFICIALS of the Clark Equip- 
O ment Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan who built this new 
“auto-tram” hope that the railroads will 
adopt it for widespread use in an effort 
to re-capture the short-haul passenger 
traffic which has been lost to motor buses. 
It would prove a blessing to salesmen 
who have been handicapped by inadequate 
railroad service for these many years 


since the railroads have been lopping off 
local trains. 

Powered with a sixteen cylinder gaso- 
line engine, about one-quarter the weight 
of a modern railway coach, the “auto- 
tram” is sixty feet long; it seats forty-two 
persons. Sealed against weather the air 
is preheated and the temperature con- 
trolled by air-conditioning the car offers 
maximum comfort. 


[49] 
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This Month’s 
Best Answers 
to Common 
Objections 








“My Income Has Been Cut—I 
Can't Afford It” 


A Household Appliance Salesman’s 
Come-back; “So has mine. But after all, 
salaries are relative. If you were being 
paid in wheat or corn or live stock instead 
of dollars, you would be getting just as 
much, perhaps more, than you used to re- 
ceive. While you get fewer dollars, those 
dollars buy more. As a matter of fact, ac- 
cording to statistics real wages are higher 
today than they were in 1925 for example, 
and I’m sure that in 1925 you were buying 
the things you really needed.” 


A Food Salesman’s Answer; “Isn’t that 
all the more reason why you ought to give 
me an order for... ? When you were 
making money easy, and business came 
easy, you could sell any old thing. But 
now that conditions are normal again, 
people are more persnickity. You have to 
buy the things they want, products like 
ours that they have been made to appre- 
ciate through our advertising. Don’t be 
like one of your competitors down the 
street, who is going broke by stubbornly 
refusing to buy any new stock, until he 
sells what he bought two years ago. Peo- 
ple these days are patronizing the store 
that has new stock, at new prices. There 
are a lot of merchant’s in this town who 


are making just as much money as they 
ever made, and who are getting a good 
name, just because they were smart 
enough to sell off their dead stock at 
whatever price they could get for it, and 
invest the money in fast-turning lines.” 





“Our Appropriation Is Spent— 
See Me Neat Year” 


An Advertising Salesman’s Answer; 
“If I were merely suggesting some form 
of general publicity, what you say would 
end the matter. But I don’t ask you to 
spend any money for general publicity. 1 
am selling 1933 profits at 33 cents on the 
dollar. If I said to you, that I know a 
salesman who can make 10,000 calls for 
your company every month, on your best 
prospects, and deliver a sales message to 
every one of them; and that you could 
hire that man for $3.00 a day, you 
wouldn’t worry about an appropriation. 
You would say: ‘Send him around and 
I'll try him out. If he can do what you 
say ,we will give him a steady job on our 
sales force.’ You wouldn’t need an ap- 
propriation, because he would be self- 
financing. He would pay as he went. And 
that is exactly what we offer. A star 
salesman at $3.00 a day, who will pay as 


he goes.” 
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“Tl Wait Until I Get Some Calls 
and Then Order” 


A Tobacco Salesman’s Answer; “How 
long have you been in business here, Mr. 
Prospect?” “That’s-a long time. How did 
you come to go into business?” “That’s 
interesting. After your remark, I was 
wondering if you waited until after your 
present customers came to you and asked 
you to open up, before you decided to 
put in a stock and begin making money. 
That same principle holds just as true in 
your present situation, as it did then. How 
can you begin to make money on our 
cigars until you have them in stock? Don’t 
you see that adding a new brand once 
and a while before you have a call for it 
is the best way in the world to keep pace 
with customers who are always looking 
for something new. If they don’t find it in 
your store, they will find it in some other 
store.” 

A Grocery Salesman’s Answer; “Did 
you ever stop to think why you go to a 
post office to buy a postage stamp? There 
is only one reason. You go to the post 
office to buy a postage stamp because you 
know you can get it there. And there are 
thousands of people in this town who come 
to your store for the same reason—they 
know that you have the new things they 
have seen advertised. Can you afford, with 
competition as keen as it is today, to tell 
these people who are going to come to 
your store and ask for. . . that you don’t 
have it in stock, but that you will get it 
if they will wait three or four days? Can 
you afford to get that kind of reputation? 
Do you want that kind of reputation?” 





“It Costs Too Much; I Can't 
Afford It” 

A Pop Corn Machine Salesman’s 
Reply; “What do you care how much it 
costs? The only thing that matters is how 
much money can you make with it? As a 
matter of fact, this machine costs you 


nothing at all. And I mean just that. 
Anything that brings you in a greater 
return than what you pay out cost you 
nothing. The only thing you need to seri- 
ously consider is how much it is costing 
you to be without one of these machines. 
Even if the price was what you think, 
you could not afford to be without it. But 
the $1,000 you have in mind is what you 
will pay for the machine in lost business, 
if you don’t buy it. You can buy the ma- 
chine for $500.” 


“I Think Prices Are 


Coming Down” 

A Paint Salesman’s Answer; “It is 
possible that paint prices will come down. 
Of course, our company does not think 
they will. We believe that the trend is 
just the other way. But_let us suppose 
that you are right and that prices are 
shaded off a little. What will happen. You 
wait, say for sixty days, meanwhile miss- 
ing a lot of sales on items that will be 
called for in the meantime. 

“The possible chance that prices of 
paint might come down are too remote 
to warrant you in letting your stock run 
down. You are gambling your reputation 
for carrying complete stocks against a 
possible saving—a remote chance of sav- 
ing. Merchandising profits are made by 
quick selling—not by slow buying.” 

A Stationery Salesman’s Answer; “Sup- 
pose everybody in the country who needed 
material, as you need this, suddenly said, 
‘I will wait until prices come down be- 
fore I place my order. I think prices are 
due for a fall, so I will wait. The country 
would be paralyzed in a week. There’d 
be no work except for grocers and milk 
wagon drivers. Everything else would be 
at a standstill, all because we hoped prices 
would come down. Then prices would 
come down, and we’d have no money to 
take advantage of the low prices. So it is 
easy to see that waiting for lower prices 
is an expensive proposition.” 








The March 4: 








... and four ways of overcoming it, as 
practised by successful printing salesmen 


By JOHN L. SCOTT 


HIS year has been a paradise for 
Te tribe of “Put-it-offs.” Early in 

1932 people were going to wait and 
see if things opened up in spring. By 
spring they were still slipping. So they 
said, “We'll wait until midsummer.” 

By midsummer there was the old, 
“Wait until after Labor Day,” plus the 
campaign special, “We are waiting until 
after election.” 

There is nothing particularly new, of 
course, about the tendency of buyers to 
take refuge behind such alibis. Every 


summer salesmen are told to wait until 
after Labor Day and every winter they 
are put off until “after the first of the 
year.” To some buyers, life is just a suc- 
cession of constantly receding dates to 
which they may postpone action. The 
difficulty this year is that two extra dates 
have been added to the regular supply. 
“November 8” and “March 4” have given 
hesitant buyers two more opportunities 
for delaying needed purchases. 

Nor is this condition peculiar to the 
printing business. Salesmen in every line 
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of business are confronting it daily, and 
many of them have found successful 
methods of overcoming it. But because 
printing salesmen are in touch with so 
many different industries, and because the 
sale of printing is so closely linked with 
the printing buyer’s plans for future ac- 
tivity, the way successful printing sales- 
men are handling this very real problem 
may Offer valuable suggestions to sales- 
men selling other goods and services. 

A poll of a number of the leading sales- 
men in the printing industry has disclosed 
four general bits of strategy to offset 
buyers’ protestations that they are de- 
ferring action until after the new adminis- 
tration goes into office: 

1. To minimize the importance of a 
change in administration so far as the im- 
mediate effect upon business is concerned, 
and to point out the fact that it’s no more 
logical to wait until after March 4 to 
begin making money than it would be to 
wait until after any other arbitrary date. 

2. To stress the point that competitors 
are also waiting to see what, if anything, 
is going to happen and that the company 
which will be the first to capitalize on 
any change in conditions will be the one 
which gets the jump on the field. 


Work for Quick Action 


3. To show that prices will remain at 
their present low level only as long as 
sentiment is pessimistic, and to wait until 
sentiment becomes optimistic is simply to 
wait until prices advance; the same in- 
fluences which cause sentiment to improve, 
in other words, will cause prices to ad- 
vance. 

4. To take the element of procrastina- 
tion into consideration in laying out the 
original plan, and to offer only such 
proposals to buyers as entail immediate 
action. 

Speaking for the large group of sales- 
men who do not believe that March 4 is 
any magic date which will turn depression 
into prosperity overnight, George L. 


Willman, now head of his own advertising 
and printing consultation service and 
until recently sales manager of the 
Magill-Weinsheimer Company, Chicago, 
had this to say: “In my opinion, the 
statement of any printing buyer that he 
is holding up orders until the Democrats 
come into power is an obvious alibi, to be 
handled the same as any other alibi. I 
have seen few if any cases where men 
honestly felt that the change of adminis- 
tration would have sufficient effect upon 
business to justify them in putting off 
measures which they would otherwise put 
into effect. 


Time to Look Ahead 


“In fact, whenever anybody uses that 
alibi, I regard it as a reflection on me 
personally,” Mr. Willman continued. “I 
figure that he must not have much re- 
spect for me as a salesman or he wouldn’t 
try to get rid of me with such a feeble 
excuse. And I tell him that if there is any 
merit in the plan I have presented—and 
by that time he has usually admitted that 
it has merit—then it is just as good now 
as it would be three months from now, 
and probably a whole lot better. At least, 
it will start making money for him three 
months earlier, and with business houses 
needing money as badly as most of them 
do these days, three months is a long 
time to wait. Unless the buyer happens 
to be a die-hard Republican, he usually 
sees the justice of my point of view.” 

George F. McKiernan, of George F. 
McKiernan and Company, belongs to that 
group of printing salesmen who are clos- 
ing sales on the strength of helping cus- 
tomers get the edge over their competi- 
tors. He is glad to have his customers and 
prospects look forward to better times 
after March 4, because that feeling helps 
him convince them that the sooner they 
prepare for the revival, the better will 
be their chances of capitalizing on it. 

“There is a certain amount of hesitancy 
placing orders especially 


about now, 
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among people whose plans may be de- 
pendent upon Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude 
toward three-cent postage, beer, and 
other measures,” said Mr. McKiernan, 
“and our biggest problem is to convince 
those people that now is the time to act. 
But the very fact that there is so much 
hesitancy among a firm’s competitors 
makes it easier to help that firm get a 
larger share of the business in its in- 
dustry than it would in normal times. 


Making Business Better 


“I have known of a number of cases 
where one concern in an industry has 
gone ahead with its printing plans simply 
because it saw the opportunity of getting 
business from under the noses of competi- 
tors who had discontinued all advertising 
activity. I make note, moreover, of every 
such case which comes to my attention, 
those which I have had a hand in as well 
as those which I hear about indirectly, 
and pass them on to as many other print- 
ing buyers as I can. Proof of advertising 
successes under present conditions help 
reassure other advertisers. 

“Another important point is that when 
one concern in an industry begins to step 
out, the others sooner or later are forced 
to follow suit, and when eight or ten other 
industries do what the automobile indus- 
try is doing this winter, the long-awaited 
turn will actually arrive. Printing sales- 
men can help a great deal in starting the 
ball rolling.” 

According to Louis A. Hillgert, repre- 
senting Poole Brothers, Inc. large 
Chicago printers, the current low printing 
prices are instrumental in getting signa- 
tures on many orders. Buyers can be made 
to realize that prices of paper and other 
materials are at their lowest point in 
years; all they need to be shown then is 
that prices probably will rise before they 
decline any further. 

“Companies which say they are waiting 
until March to buy the printing they need 
are doing so, obviously, because they ex- 





pect business to be better in March than 
it is in December,” stated Mr. Hillgert. 
“The only thing that will make it better, 
however, is an improved sentiment, just 
as the only thing that is keeping prices 
down is a depressed sentiment. Conse- 
quently, any concern with a certain 
amount of necessary printing which must 
be done, and wanting to get it done at 
bottom prices, must order it before the 
expected improvement takes place. 

“No one denies that a better sentiment 
in the business world would raise prices, 
and most people agree that raising prices 
would be one of the best things that could 
happen to us just now, but a printing 
buyer can’t expect to have his cake and 
eat it too; he can’t expect, in other words, 
to wait until business gets better and still 
buy printing at existing low prices. That 
is a principle which, as salesmen use it 
in getting action on orders now, will do 
a whole lot to convert buyers who may be 
hesitating.” 


The Timely Element 


Lloyd Rosenow, vice president of the 
Rosenow Company, another large Chicago 
printer, believes in forestalling the March 
4 objection before it occurs. He does it 
by laying out plans which must be put 
into action immediately. 

“In presenting a plan for printing to 
a buyer,” explained Mr. Rosenow, “we 
try to make it so timely and so dependent 
upon getting started right away that the 
buyer has no occasion to object that he’s 
waiting until after the presidential in- 
auguration. The plan may be woven about 
the seasonal introduction of new models, 
about some certain date such as Christ- 
mas, New Year’s, Valentine’s Day, Wash- 
ington’s or Lincoin’s birthday, or any 
other fixed event, so that it cannot be 
postponed if the buyer is going to use 
it at all. Of course, the plan must be 
good enough to be adopted on its own 
merits, but when it is, there’s nothing 
to worry about.” 
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The Essex Terraplane—lots of car for only $470 f. 0. b. Detroit 


Looking Over the New Cars 


(Continued from page 31) 


everybody knows, Floating Power. But 
there are other Plymouth features that 
recommend the car to careful buyers. 

The new De Soto is said to embody 
many new features and is advertised as 
one of the lower-priced smart cars. It is 
a jazzy looking, sporty affair that has 
many partisans who claim it to be one 
of the outstanding values of the motor 
world’s offerings. More about it, with 
complete specifications will be included in 
the February issue. 

Due to the fact that Tue American 
SaLesMAN is in the hands of its readers 
and on the news stands before the New 
York Automobile Show which starts on 
January 7 we are unable to present com- 
plete specifications of all of the 1933 
models. 

However, we are able to tell about the 
new Chryslers, particularly two new 
models that will be popular with sales- 


men—the Chrysler Six Business Coupe 
and the Chrysler Royal Eight Business 
Coupe both under the $1,000 mark and 
expected to be popular during 1933. 

Selling at $795 f. o. b. Detroit, the 
Chrysler Six Business Coupe has a steel 
body, built on a double drop X-Girder- 
Truss type frame. There are two venti- 
lators in the top of the hood. The engine 
is the L-type water-cooled, six cylinder 
four cycle, developing 83 horsepower, or 
89 horsepower with the red head engine 
at a slightly higher cost. Floating power 
with engine and transmission as a unit, 
cradled in rubber, torque reaction taken 
by cantilever spring. 

Hydraulic, automatic inertia type shock 
absorbers, all silent transmission Helical 
type gears, first speed and reverse oper- 
ating on spirally cut spline and second 
speed operating on constant mesh heli- 
cally cut gear. Standard equipment in- 
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No-Draft Ventilation 
Ride Control 
Built-in Roof Radio Aerial 


Streamline Bodies 
Automatic Choke Control 





Features of the New Cars 


Longer Wheelbases and Bodies 
Greater Horsepower Safety Glass X-Braced Frames 


Free Wheeling 


Steel Spoke Artillery-Type Wheels 
Air Wheel Tires 


Lower Frames and Bodies 


Synchro Mesh Transmission 
Floating Power 
Slope Front Radiators 

V-T ype Fronts 
Silent Second Gear 


Automatic Heat Control 

















cludes: Automatic windshield wiper, two 
adjustable sun visors, duplate safety glass 
in all windshields, two stop lights, flex- 
beam headlights with four control posi- 
tions, tools. On all body types except con- 
vertible sedans five wire or demountable 
wood wheels, with spare wheel mounted 
on rear. On the convertible sedan there 
are six wire or wood demountable wheels, 
with spare wheels in fender wells, and 
steel trunk mounted on rear. 

Except for the eight cylinders and more 
horsepower the Chrysler Royal Eight 
Business Coupe carries specifications very 
much the same as the Six. It lists at 
$945 f. o. b. Detroit. Both models have 
free wheeling in all forward speeds, cam 
and roller type, with lockout button on 
instrument panel. 

There is little available information 
about the New Ford; some say it will be 
a big surprise, startling us all. But Ford 
rumors are always thick and fast and 
one man’s guess is as good as another. 
There’s a lot of talk about a new Ford 
Six—but we'll wait and see—having no 
direct word from Henry we can’t pre- 
dict what he'll do. . 

Specifications and prices on Pontiac, 


Oldsmobile, Studebaker, Nash, Auburn, 
Rockne, Graham, Hudson, are not avail- 
able for publication at the time this is 
written. Complete information, prices and 
illustrations will be included in the Febru- 
ary issue of THe AMERICAN SALESMAN. 

In buying cars it is well to check care- 
fully on the extras for which there are 
additional charges on many cars. Some 
manufacturers this year have lowered 
prices, but added extra charges for items 
which were once classed as standard 
equipment. Check this point carefully 
when pricing and considering your new 
car this season. 

Another point to watch is the financing 
charges. Some dealers slip in an extra 
five or ten dollars velvet to themselves on 
financing charges (which are high enough 
already goodness knows), and add a little 
to the freight, too. Then there is another 
point where some dealers slip in a little 
extra and that is the rather mythical 
service that is supposed to be paid for 
under the heading of “freight and de- 
livery.” This is supposed to pay the dealer 
for the great task of looking over your 
car just before he delivers it to make 
sure that wheel or a fender hasn’t been 
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forgotten by the manufacturer. Some of 
the dealers who offer the biggest al- 
lowances make up for it in these charges. 
In some cases they are about as sensible 
as a doctor charging you extra for an 
operation just to see that he didn’t for- 
get to put your liver back in place, or 
that he didn’t sew up a rubber glove, or 
pair of scissors in your insides. 

In buying a car it is well to make the 
salesman itemize all the charges, showing 
the exact amount paid for financing, the 
exact amount for freight, delivery, and 
for extras. There is occasionally a chance 
for saving in finance charges if you insist, 


and don’t be so big hearted that you allow 
the dealer an extra profit on financing or 
freight or “delivery.” 

Remember, when you start out to look 
at the new cars (and you surely are going 
to look them over) that you are not buy- 
ing just a piece of machinery. You are 
buying comfortable, economical trans- 
portation. Don’t let a few dollars extra 
on the trade-in allowance for your old car 
influence you to buy a car that doesn’t 
meet your requirements. Most of us are 
driving our cars longer these days, and 
for that reason we must look ahead more 
in buying one. 


The Salesman Who Put Over Roosevelt 


(Continued from page 10) 


Democratic convention was held in Chi- 
cago one political observer said: “Farley 
is in charge of everything it seems. 
Senators ask him what they can do to 
help, governors run errands for him. He 
is the whole works.” 

Of course, that story is well know to 
everyone. Farley put his man over in the 
face of overwhelming opposition from 
powerful quarters. Roosevelt was nomi- 
nated largely because of the preliminary 
work which Farley had carried on. 

But Farley denied many of the allega- 
tions that he was the power behind Roose- 
velt. He says, “All I did was to drop into 
a town and meet the people I had written 
to, usually at a luncheon, and then just 
give them a plain everyday talk that 
everybody would understand—just a 
regular man-to-man talk—telling them 
why I thought Roosevelt was the man to 
nominate; why he had the best chance.” 

When Farley was made Democratic 
National Chairman, placed in charge of 
the presidential campaign, even his op- 
ponents said that he conducted a master- 
ful campaign. Everybody looked for the 


Democrats to make some ghastly mistake 
that would turn the tide away from 
Roosevelt and Garner. But those who had 
hoped and waited for it hoped and waited 
in vain. Veteran political observers report 
that no chairman ever worked harder or 
made more out of a slim campaign fund. 
Election day came and the country went 
to the polls and registered its approval 
of the man Farley had picked to win. 

Men who claim to know declare that 
Farley will be the next Postmaster Gen- 
eral. Perhaps it wouldn’t be a bad idea 
for all of us to take a leaf from Big 
Jim’s—he’s six feet two—principles of 
salesmanship, which were described by a 
writer in the American Mercury who said: 
“An infinite capacity for getting about 
and seeing people has made James A. 
Farley what he is today.” If there is any 
better qualification for a good salesman 
than this it is one other qualification of 
Farley’s described by a former sales man- 
ager for whom he worked when he said: 
“You could always depend on what Far- 
ley said, and he made a friend of every- 
body he saw.” 
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Around the World with Quaker 


Oats Salesmen 


(Continued from page 20) 


rations, which while adequate, are not so 
varied as the rations of our own soldiers. 
He ran into one stumbling block after 
another, until, way up in northern India, 
he found a British reserve officer who 
was working on a revision of the pur- 
chasing system for British canteens 
which are operated by the troops, the 
profits going to build up the various mess 
funds of the different army units. 

Our salesman was able to offer con- 
siderable help to this reserve officer in 
his plans for improving the purchasing 
methods of the various canteen officers 
located all over India. Anxious to return 
the favors which our salesman had ex- 
tended to him this officer helped him to 
create a demand for Quaker Oats among 
the canteens. But just when it seemed as 
if the order was about to be placed it be- 
came necessary to obtain permission from 
London. 

Our London office was appealed to and 
after considerable negotiating was able to 
obtain a letter from authorities of the 
British army in London permitting the 
purchase of Quaker Oats by the canteens. 
Then, after the order was placed, we had 
to make up a special package for them, 
compressing the oats more than is cus- 
tomary, to save bulk in shipping and 
handling. 

Another interesting sale was completed 
this year by one of our salesmen in South 
America who obtained a fine order from 
the Bolivian army for use by their troops 
in the high mountains along the border. 
As a rule most Latin American army 
units are supposed to live off of the 
country—forage for their rations. But 
our man convinced army officials that it 
was better to furnish these troops with 


Quaker Oats, many cans of which could 
easily be transported on mule back. As 
most of the territory occupied by the 
troops is not served by railroads this 
argument helped him land the business. 
Of course, he doubtless pointed out the 
many other advantages of Quaker Oats 
for army use. 

All of our foreign salesmen and branch 
managers have been thoroughly trained 
and many years of experience back of 
them before they are assigned a territory. 
Far away from headquarters they must 
have an unusual degree of initiative, 
patience and persistence, for theirs is the 
task of changing national habits and in- 
troducing a product that is, in many ways, 
utterly revolutionary to the people. 

Imagine yourself faced with the task of 
teaching Americans to take up the British 
custom of stopping business for half an 
hour every afternoon to serve tea and you 
have some idea of the task our salesmen 
have in foreign lands teaching the natives 
to eat Quaker Oats. And teaching Ameri- 
cans to drink tea in the afternoon would 
be easy compared with changing the 
dietary habits of some of the older nations 
where every new idea must run afoul 
ancient prejudices, religious beliefs, na- 
tional customs and preferences. 

Some idea of the complications of ex- 
porting Quaker Oats to many foreign 
countries may be gained from the pack- 
ages we prepare: One package that is 
shipped into a part of Africa has instruc- 
tion printed on the outside of the can in 
three languages; on the inside of the can 
is a folder carrying instructions for 
preparations and recipes in twelve lan- 
guages—making fifteen languages in all 
for each can. 
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I Caught the Train 
But Left a Big 
Order Behind 


(Continued from page 16) 


making this last call on Marlin firearms. 


Saturday at our New York office I 
learned that our president wanted to see 
me Monday. When I walked in his office 
Monday morning he was opening the mail. 
I stood there watching him. There was a 
big, long envelope from Marlin Firearms 
Corporation. He slit it open. And there 
was a letter—dated Saturday. With the 
letter was an order for twelve double- 
page spreads—24 pages of advertising! 


I Learned a Lesson 


I had to admit the truth. I had to stand 
there and tell the boss that after a week 
of futile work I had failed to make that 
last call—the one on Marlin. The order 
had apparently been on the desk of the 
advertising manager Saturday morning 
when I should have called. Had I called 
I could have picked up the order, brought 
it in myself, told the boss that I had 
obtained it after putting up a masterful 
sales presentation; only after a vigorous 
and two-fisted fight for the business. 


Because I had failed to call I couldn’t 
claim commission on the sale. Because I 
had flunked for an entire week I couldn’t 
even ask for the raise I had been 
promised had I turned in a reasonable 
amount of business. Catching that 11 
o’clock train to New York had cost me a 
raise in salary, commission on a large 
order. But it taught me a lesson that was 
worth more than the salary raise or the 
commission. Ever since then I’ll miss any 
train anywhere before I’ll pass up the 
last call. 





Are ** Substitutes”’ 
Cutting Down Your Sales? 








Here is a book that will help build sales 
in the hands of every salesman who has to 
meet competition from inferior, “substi- 
tute” products. In interesting story form 
it tells the experiences of a retail mer- 
chant who found that “substitution” did 
not pay. 


“Why I Don’t Sell 
Substitutes” 


By Cuarwes C. Casey 


Well-known Sales Executive and Writer 
on Business Topics 


This book gives just the ammunition you 
need to “sell” retail customers on the 
folly of buying unknown and orphan mer- 
chandise. It presents a strong case for 
advertised brands. 


A Few Sales-building Ideas 


Where Does the Retailer Get His Profits 
Which Sales Pay Him the Most Overhead? 
How to Put the Brakes on the Shopping Habit 
The Danger of Scattered Buying 

How to “Kill” a Customer 

Getting the Profit in the Top Dollar of a Sale 


Sent on Approval to Responsible 
Individuals. Price—$1.85 Postpaid 
Special prices in quantities for distribution 
to Salesmen, Jobbers, Wholesalers or Dealers 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
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Selling Yourself in Your Letters 


(Continued from page 41) 


small things in his less responsible job, 
might lead him to misrepresent big 
things in a bigger job. And you will find 
that generally true. When it comes to 
picking a man for a position of trust and 
responsibility, the first essential must be 
character. So little is accomplished by 
petty magnification of facts, that it is 
hard to understand why any man of sound 
judgment would stoop to it. 


The Value of Sincerity 


I recently had occasion, in making a 
business deal, to base a very important 
decision on the sincerity of the man with 
whom I was doing business. If what he 
said about his situation was the truth, 
and he was sincere in saying he could not 
meet the payment I proposed to do one 
thing. But on the other hand, if he was 
just throwing out a “smoke screen” to 
hide behind, I would take an entirely 
different course. So I asked a salesman 
who knew him well, if he was straight- 
forward in his business dealings. “Well,” 
said the salesman, “I used to think so, 
until one day at lunch he asked to be ex- 
cused because his mother was sick. Later 
I found out that not only did he not visit 
his mother, but that his mother was not 
sick at all.” A small matter, but it formed 
the basis of a very important decision 
that may cost him thousands of dollars. 

“To thine own self be true.” If you are 
a man who demands honesty in others, and 
in turn try to be honest to others, be 
honest in your letters. Be honest with 
yourself. A “tricky” statement in a let- 
ter, may seem at the moment a clever way 
of dealing with a situation, but it is a 
good deal like cheating on your golf 
score. You usually fool nobody but your- 
self, your friends soon get your number. 
Strange as it may seem, and in spite 


of proverbs to the contrary, men are not 
judged in this world on the basis they 
judge themselves. A conceited man is his 
own worst enemy, and a conceited letter 
is the surest way in the world to get your- 
self disliked. You cannot be too careful 
about that. Very often we give the im- 
pression of being conceited, when we are 
not conceited at all, by making positive 
statements in letters. We talk down at 
people, as though they were our inferiors, 
instead of talking with them. A man who 
is said to be the greatest hardware sales- 
man in this country, was once called upon 
to get out a house organ. He wanted the 
people who read his publication to like 
him. So he set out to sell himself to them. 
How do you think he did it? By adopt- 
ing the pen name of “Mike Kinney, 
Teamster” just so that he could talk up 
to his readers and make them feel su- 
perior! That man today is at the head of 
one of the country’s largest businesses. Is 
it any wonder? 


Letters That Make Friends 


But talking down at people is not the 
only way that conceit crops out in a let- 
ter. Overuse of the perpendicular pro- 
noun is another way. “I” did this, “I” 
said this, “I” think this, “I” advise this, 
“I” have decided this, and all such ex- 
pressions reflect conceit, and hurt our 
chances of selling ourselves in our letters. 
I recently counted twenty-six “I’s” in a 
twenty-five line letter which a salesman 
wrote to a customer. The company whom 
he represented was never even mentioned. 
One could only surmise that so far as he 
was concerned, he was the great “I am.” 
I do not say that “I” should not be used 
in your letters, but when you are speak- 
ing for the company and as its represen- 
tative “we” is more appropriate. 


Endorses American Salesman’s 
“Buy American” Campaign 


ber issue of the article “Made-in- 

America Christmas Presents” dozens 
of letters have been received by the editors 
congratulating THe American SALESMAN 
on this “Buy American” activity which 
was first proposed by Dartnell last May, 
as one method by which the American 
market can be kept safe for American 
salesmen. Typical of these letters is the 
following from George J. Hughes, gen- 
eral sales manager of Haag Brothers 
Company, manufacturer of electrical 
washing machines, at Peoria, Illinois: 


Sie the publication in our Decem- 


Lining Up the Jobbers 


“I am writing a letter today to all of 
our jobbers suggesting to them that they 
urge their salesmen to subscribe for your 
new magazine THE AMERICAN SALESMAN. 
I am frank in saying that your ‘Buy 
American’ program had much to do with 
my enthusiasm for promoting THe 
AMERICAN SALESMAN in this way. In my 
opinion the ‘Buy American’ movement 
should be kept rolling. I hope therefore 
that you will keep up your good work, 
although it is not going to be easy to do 
so, I have already had several unpleasant 
experiences which indicate that American 
salesmen are going to run into a lot of 
counter resistance from bargain hungry 
merchants who don’t give a whoop 
whether Americans live or die so long as 
the merchant makes a profit. 

“I am afraid you will not be able to 
get much support from the newspapers. 
This is because the chain stores and the 
department stores are the principal of- 
fenders in buying foreign goods, and they 
are also the heaviest advertisers in the 
newspapers. The newspapers will not pro- 


mote the ‘Buy American’ idea and will, 
more than likely, attempt to prove that 
buying foreign goods will bring about a 
return to good business in this country. 
The point will be made that the value of 
our imports have declined. But while it 
is true the dollar volume has fallen off, 
the unit value has increased. As a con- 
sequence more American wants are being 
supplied with foreign goods than ever be- 
fore, resulting in reduced consumption of 
American-made goods and decreasing 
buying power in this country. 

“To say that we must buy foreign goods 
so that foreign countries can repay their 
war debts, is ridiculous. That theory 
carried to its full conclusion would be 
worse than the ten billion dollar loss that 
cancellation involves. Any action by our 
sales organizations at this time, predi- 
cated upon the full payment of war debts, 
would be most idealistic. 


How Others Work It 


“It is typical of deliberate Britons to 
purposefully carry on. It is usual for 
stolid Germans to doggedly pursue a 
given course. It is natural for excitable 
Frenchmen to get excited all over again 
when a subject that originally created 
excitement is mentioned. These are the 
reasons why the ‘Buy British, ‘Buy 
German,’ and ‘Buy French,’ movement 
will succeed. But since we here in 
America are neither deliberately purpose- 
ful, stolid, or excitable, we will adopt a 
program only after the idea has been 
hammered home by constant iteration and 
reiteration. That’s why I hope that you 
will keep plugging ‘Buy American’ in 
every issue of your magazine and in your 
other activities.” 
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A Department to Help You 


Travel Better for Less Money 


Hotel and Travel News 


ERE is good news for the sales- 

man who does most of his traveling 

by train: Transcontinental and 
Western Passenger Associations have 
authorized mileage books, effecting a 
reduction of approximately 25 per cent 
in the cost of travel to wholesale users of 
passenger service. In a recent issue of 
Sales Management, W. B. Calloway, Pass- 
enger Traffic Manager of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, said: “We believe that 
there is some basis for the argument that 
the present-day cost of transportation is 
too high and out of line with general com- 
modity prices . . . The lines are giving 
very careful thought to the question of 
both a reduction in basic fares and the 
establishment of a uniform mileage book 
at a nominal reduction.” This letter was 
published by Sales Management in con- 
nection with a campaign which that pub- 
lication is making to convince the rail- 
roads that if transportation costs were 
reduced more salesmen would be put back 
on the road, thereby not only helping the 
railroads but effectively stimulating busi- 
ness. Ten years ago Sales Management, 
then under Dartnell management, waged 
a similar battle to bring back mileage 
books, but rapidly improving business 
conditions and rising prices caused the 
railroads to withhold action. 


* * * 


Fastest New York Chicago Route 


A salesman who drives East from 
Chicago several times a year leaves 
Chicago in the morning and gets into 
Philadelphia in time for an afternoon 
call the following day. He has a route of 
his own, which dodges traffic and all the 
big towns except Reading. Here is the 
way to go: Follow U. S. 20 out of Chicago 
to Junction with U. S. 127 at Pioneer, 
Ohio. (About 19 miles after leaving 
Indiana line.) South on U. S. 127 and 
U. S. 15 to Findlay, Ohio. Pick up U. S. 


[62] 


17. Straight East on U. S. 17 into New- 
castle, Pa. You dodge Akron and Youngs- 
town. Stop overnight at the Castleton in 
Newcastle—a dandy 200 room hotel—and 
you have put about 450 miles behind you. 
An early start the next morning over 
U. S. 222, which joins U. S. 22 at Ebens- 
berg. Before getting into Harrisburg 
stop at a filling station and get a local 
map. You will find a cut-off over to State 
Road 43 to New York or U. S. 22 to 
Philadelphia which will save going into 
town. Best way to get into New York is 
U. S. 1 which you pick up at Elizebeth, 
N. J. It takes you in over the newly 
opened viaduct across the Jersey marshes 
and the Hudson Tunnel. If you leave 
Chicago too late to make Akron follow 
U. S. 20 to Maumee, Ohio, and cut down 
South on U. S. 25 to Bowling Green, 
where there is a first class hotel, then 
follow U. S. 25 to Findlay. The following 
night stay at the Green Gables hotel on 
U. S. 22 just after leaving Lewistown. 
Coming from the East make Akron the 
first night, stopping at the Mayflower 
Hotel. 


* * o 


What Is the Best Hotel in 
America? 


For a long time there were many who 
used to claim that the Davenport at 
Spokane was the best hotel in the country. 
But lately we haven’t heard so much 
about it. Has it slipped? Probably not. 
But others have been built and others 
have improved their service until there are 
literally hundreds of hotels that are first 
rate in every respect. 

But which one excels in all departments 
from the standpoint of salesmen? What 
hotel offers the most attractive service for 
salesmen at reasonable prices? What hotel 
has the best informed, best trained help? 
What hotel has the best coffee shop? What 
hotel has the best $1.00 dinner? What 
hotel offers the best facilities for handling 
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telephone calls and messages? What hotel 
offers the best sample room service? What 
hotel has the most sensible credit man- 
ager? And what hotel, if any, excels in all 
these services? 

Tell us why you think a certain hotel 
is the best in America. Be specific. Be 
accurate and exact. Write now and air 
your views on good hotels. We'll print 
every letter for which we can find room, 
and which contains helpful ideas. 


* * +. 


Ties Money in Sock to Fool 
Pullman Thieves 


After having his pockets picked three 
or four times on Pullmans, Fred Eldredge 
a Philadelphia salesman, decided to fool 
the light fingered boys by tying up his 
money every night in one of his socks and 
slipping it between the seat and the side 
of the car. Of course, he could put it there 
without tying it in his sock, but the sock 
prevents him from going into the wash 
room in the morning without his money. 
He can’t get dressed without socks, you 


see. 
* * 


No Tips for Checking Hats 


The salesman who goes about bragging 
how many times he bought back his 
Stetson with tips on his last trip to New 
York, will have to find a new story to 
bring home if he stayed at The Lexington. 
This up-to-date hotel, recently taken 
over by the Hitz chain, which also oper- 
ates the New Yorker and the Book- 
Cadillac in Detroit, has posted a big sign 
at the cloak room which reads: “Please 
Do Not Tip Cloak-Room Employees.” Can 
you imagine that? And in New York 
too. Here is hoping the practice soon be- 
comes general. 

* * * 


The Louisanne Opens Again 


Salesmen visiting Chicago, particularly 
those from the South who have enjoyed 
New Orleans cooking will be glad to know 
that Gaston Alciatoire has re-opened the 
La Louisanne which was a popular eat- 
ing place in Chicago for many years 
when it was on South Michigan Avenue. 
His new place is on Pearson Street, just 
west of Michigan—only a few steps from 
the old water tower. Few places on earth 
serve better food. 








Two can live 
almost as cheaply 
asone... 


1 a day more for two persons at 
the Hotel Lexington. For in- 
stance, rooms at the minimum 

rate of $3 a day for one person, 
are only $4 a day for two. 

And the Lexington is a new hotel, 
located in the Grand Central Zone, 
one block from fashionable Park 
Avenue. 


HOTEL 
LEXINGTON 


Grand Central Zone, Lexington Ave. at 48th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, Gen’! Manager 

















A Bargain in 
Luxury 


v Now you can enjoy the luxury and con- 
venience of the Book-Cadillac Hotel in 
Detroit at prices that fit 1933 budgets. 

VW Many of the 1200 rooms of this famous 
hotel now are priced as low as $3 a day 
for one person, $5 for two. And every 
room has bath, circulating ice water, and 
other modern conveniences. 

v Restaurant prices have been scaled 
down to thrifty new levels, too 

Vv Try the Book-Cadillac the next time 
you visit Detroit. 


Book-Cadillac 


DETROIT , 


Under Ralph Hitz direction (ee) _ 
E. T. LAWLESS, Manager 


Hotel New Yorker, New York 
also under direction of Ralph Hitz & 






















PERSONAL SERVICES 


Classified Advertisements — 50 cents a line of siz words, $2.00 minimum — No Display 








SALESMEN 
AND DISTRICT MANAGERS 
High grade sales proposition for distribution 
of a nationally known line. Territory available 
throughout U. S. and Canada. Only honest, 
high caliber men with ability to meet repre- 
sentative people and a desire to work need 
apply. To such men we can offer a real oppor- 
tunity to earn on a commission basis a good 
income and establish your own permanent, 
profitable business. Write M. H. Moore, 176 
W. Adams St., Cuicaco, for information or 
appointment. Interviews by appointment only. 


SALESMEN—BRUSH SALESMEN—We pay 
highest commissions and furnish your gift 
brushes free. Complete new line, nationally 
known, reasonably priced and tested and ap- 
proved by Good Housekeeping Institute. Com- 
pany established 1923, now expanding rapidly. 

iso want experienced Brush men as Man- 
agers. Your opportunity! Act Now! DoNaALp 
BrusH CoMPANY, Dept. A. S., CAMDEN, N. J. 


WANTED—Experienced Calendar Salesman. 
Complete range of twelve sheet historical fea- 
ture and date Calendars. Competitive prices. 
State experience. Limited territory open. 
Dept. E., Kurtz Bros., CLEARFIELD, PA. A-267 


SALESMEN—-saleswomen sell Official World’s 
Fair Items, Chicago & out of town. F. A. HILL- 
YER, 312 No. Central Ave., Chicago. Mans. 1100. 











SALES EXECUTIVES WANTED 


MANAGER for department to sell a new food 
direct to the home. Should have experience as 
a@ crew manager in house-to-house field. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for a young, energetic 
executive to create a place for himself in a 
growing, established business. Salary to start 
$5,000 a year. Box 1200, THE AMERICAN 
SALESMAN. 





NEW ORLEANS COFFEE ROASTER needs 
a capable mail order sales manager to under- 
take the development of a department to sell 
coffee by mail to large retailers and whole- 
salers. Old, well financed company. State age, 
experience and salary expected. A man with 
wholesale grocery experience preferred. Box 
1201, THE AMERICAN SALESMAN, 


ATTENTION 
PREPARE NOW 


A limited number of young, neat appearing, 
intelligent men of good habits will be trained 
in the life insurance business. Address Box 38, 
THE AMERICAN SALESMAN. 








WANTED: Men with sales experience to join 
organization selling CALIFORNIA SUN RIPE 
DATES, a meritorious food product direct to 
select class of users; a permanent quick re- 
peating business opportunity to men who can 
qualify. Territory open in many cities in_mid- 
west. CALIFORNIA DATE CoMPANY, TAMA, Iowa. 





AGENTS—SALESMEN—-sell 10 ounce bottle 
finest mouth wash for 39c. SUPREME PRODUCTS 
Co., 244X Broadway, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 





AGENTS—Earn big money selling our Resur- 
rectioff Plants. Samples 25c postage. DESERT 
PLANT Co., Station A., Box 95, EL Paso, TEXAS. 














You'll Want This Magazine Every Month 


And perhaps you will want a friend to have it too. 





It is the first, national, general magazine for salesmen— 
edited, published and written by men who have made their 
marks as salesmen. Just pin a dollar bill to this coupon, sign 
your name and address and the magazine will come to you 
for the next twelve months. 


DartNe.t Pus.ications, Inc. 

4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 

I enclose $1 for 12 issues. Please send THe American, SALESMAN to 
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DARTNELL PRESS, CHICAGO 

















EVERY 
SALES 
EXECUTIVE 
Needs one 

of these 
1933 Books 





1933 Executive’s Personal Record Book 


Daily Half-Hour Record of Engagements 
Best Hotels, Number of Rooms, 300 Cities 
Place for Keeping Tab of Things to Do 
Record of Monthly Income and Expenses 
Record of Notes, Dues, Future Expenses 
Two-Year Comparative Sales Totals 
Record of Life Insurance Policies, etc. 


Budgeting an Income for Insurance 
Peak Seasons in Different Lines 
Sources of Mailing Lists 

State and Federal Estate Taxes 

Price Range of Principal Stocks 

Cost of Doing Business in Various Lines 
Federal Income Tax Chart and Digest 


Large Railroad and Auto Road Map in Every Leather Book 


Individual Names Stamped in Gold—Without Extra Charge 





4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


You may send me postpaid ...... copies of the 1933 Personal Record Book in 
DE iienwevansersieces binding. List of names to be stamped in gold on cover, 
attached. I enclose check for $........... 

Tee Title 

a ee nT 
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Prices: Red Morocco, $7.50 each; dozen, $84.00: Black Sheep- 
skin, $5.00 each; dozen, $54.00; Keratol, $3.50 each; dozen, $39.00 
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Sales Essentials 





A new, practical device that sells readily to salesmen 
and executives. 


The new ZIPPIT Carryall became popular as soon as it was 
produced. Dealers all over the country are enthusiastic about 
the product and the ease with which it sells. 


The patented Ring Protector, an exclusive selling feature, and 
the advertising and sales promotion material available to 
Wilson-Jones dealers, help ZIPPIT Carryalls pay generous 
profits to progressive stationers. 


WILSON-JONES COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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